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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be 2 common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
Adopted at Boston in 189$ 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


THE BEGINNING OF 
UNIVERSALISM IN 
FEASTERVILLE, S. C. 


Something more than 200 years ago, a 
certain Peter Feaster, with his son Andrew 
and others, decided to leave their native 
canton of Bern, Switzerland, and seek their 
fortunes in one of the colonies of youthful 
America. It required many days and not 
a few hardships for them to cross the At- 
lantic. But they probably knew much of 
the hard life while living among the moun- 
tains of their native land. 

On reaching America, they established 
themselves for a time in the County of 
Lancaster, Pa. It appears that the Feas- 
ters had been connected with the Dunkard 
faith in the land of their fathers, and it is 
probable that they were drawn to southern 
Pennsylvania in order to be associated with 
others of like religious convictions. How- 
ever this may be, they remained in their 
new home for only a few years. They seem 
not to have been fully satisfied; so they re- 
solved to try their fortunes somewhere 
farther south. 

The family had enlarged. In addition 
to Peter and his son Andrew, the father of 
John, there were others, whose names we 
have been unable to obtain. In discussing 
the problem of moving farther south over 
rough reads and through a region sparsely 
settled, someone asked: ‘‘But what shall 
we do with Uncle Peter?” He had grown 
old and infirm and seemed hardly able to 
endure the proposed laborious journey. 
But he had been listening and promptly 
replied: ‘“Take me along, and if I die, bury 
me by the: roadside.” On this arduous 
journey Uncle Peter did die and his body 
was buried as he had directed. Somewhere 
between South Carolina and Pennsylvania 
lies the dust of this brave pioneer. The 
grave is unknown, but in those who fol- 
lowed after he has continued to live as an 
inspiration. 

Andrew Feaster and his son John and 
the others finally arrived in Fairfield Coun- 
ty, S. C., a region of lofty hills, which 
doubtless reminded them of their beloved 
Switzerland. So here the family decided to 
cease their wanderings, establish homes 
and engage in agriculture. Among these 
hills descendants of these Feasters have re- 
sided for more than 150 years. 

In their new home Andrew and his 
family became known as Dunkards, and 
later, as Universalists. They were by no 
means slow in letting their new-found 
neighbors know where and for what they 
stood. In fact, Andrew proclaimed his 
faith so insistently that some of his neigh- 
bors began to consider him a sort of nui- 
sance. 
the final subjugation of all evil and the re- 
demption of all mankind. A great move- 
ment was started. Universalist ministers 
came from time to time, and converts in- 
creased in numbers and devotion. 

Andrew Feaster died in 1821, but his 
mantle seems to have fallen on his son 


He would discuss little else than 


John. Fully imbued with the faith, he 
stood no less firmly for it than did his 
father. Others, and among them the 
prominent Coleman family, accepted Uni- 
versalism and became ardent supporters of 
it. A society was formed—just when we 
have been unable to determine. But it was 
certainly more than 100 years ago. On 
July 7, 1838, John Feaster deeded a parcel 
of land to the society for church purposes, 
and the building erected on that ground 
about that time still stands, is in a fair 


-state of preservation and is our place of 


worship today. It is a venerable structure 
and may yet stand through another cen- 
tury as a testimonial to the devotion of the 
Feasters, Colemans and others. Untold 
good has emanated from that place— 
saddened hearts have been comforted, and 
the weak have been made strong. Whata 
blessing has been conferred by him of the 
long ago, who was sometimes called a. 
nuisance! Week-kneed Universalists might. 
well think of this. 

I am now pastor of the Feasterville 
church, and can testify that in point of 
character the membership today is second 
to none. 

Almost 50 years ago they accepted me 
as their minister. It was my first regular 
pastorate under the gentle oversight of 
Father Clayton. Poorly equipped in the 
matter of suitable education, no one com- 
plained. But I recall the kind words of 
many generous friends, words which gave 
me a bit more courage, and I sha!] never 
forget them. 
Thomas Chapman. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


THIRD LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
COURSE TO BE HELD IN APRIL 


The state board of the Massachusetts: 
and Rhode Island Y. P. C. U. announces 
that the third in a series of Leadership 
Training courses will be held on April 2, 
7.30 p. m., at 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 

The board has selected two young men 
well qualified to conduct such a course— 
Rev. G. Douglas Frazier of Malden and 
Rev. John Q. Parkhurst of Brookline. 

It is hoped that all ministers and unioners: 
will co-operate by sending delegates. 
Please make your plans now to attend. 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Rolland E. Wolfe is professor of the 
Old Testament in Tufts School of Re- 
ligion. ; 

Rev. Ray Darwin Cranmer is minister 


of the Universalist church in Santa Paula, 
Calif. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway is minister of 
All Souls Universalist Church in Brooklyn, 
NAYs 


Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., is min- 
ister of the Unitarian church in Milton, 
Mass. 

Rev. Griswold Williams is minister of 
the Universalist church in Barre, Vt. 
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Rising on Wings of Faith 


(Written for Zions Herald, 1939) 


N “What Use Is Religion?” a new book by Elmore 
M. McKee, there is a beautiful story of a gull ona 
barge that had broken away from its moorings in 

the Niagara River. Slowly at first the barge drifted 
down, swung around as it hit the swift water, bumped 
a rock, moved on at high speed—the gull all the time 
sitting unconcerned on the highest part of the doomed 
craft. So it came to the frightful chasm, ‘‘to the 
very bit of curved green glass that marks the plunge,” 
and then “‘as the barge is hurled to its splintered doom 
amid the roar and the mist,’’ the gull simply lifts its 
wings and floats out into the sunshine above the de- 
struction in the rushing water below. 

It is a vivid picture in words, and, like all pic- 
tures, proves nothing. A picture, however, may con- 
vey truth. In the picture of the barge and the gull, 
we have the truth that in this universe there is a lifting 
power to save us from every frightful plunge to de- 
struction. 

Better than by arguments, the truth of immor- 
tality comes to us in picture, in symbol, in poetry, in 
music. The arguments often seem singularly unim- 
pressive. The truth is stronger far than the strongest 
arguments that men muster in its support. It has a 
hold upon the race that even an age of cynicism and 
despair cannot destroy. 

Elmore McKee deals kindly but effectively with 
those who say that they do not want immortality. 
He says that to scoff at immortality is to attack the 
meaning of life itself. It is showing a lack of social 
sensitiveness. It is confessing to indifference about 
doing a complete job. To deny immortality is to deny 
the worth of the highest values that we know. If there 
has never been a life beyond death for any man— 
even the Christ—and if there will never be a life be- 
yond death for any man to come, we have to face the 
certainty of a time when the earth shall have cooled 
sufficiently so that the race will be ended. Then 
every act of self-sacrifice, every growth in grace, every 
canvas, statue, and piece of music, and all the men who 
created beauty, will be as if they had never been. It 
is too monstrous an assumption to credit. ‘To be- 
lieve that all the spiritual values of past history still 
exist and will always continue to exist is the same 
thing as to believe in God and immortality.” 

“How say some among you,” wrote Paul, “that 
there is no resurrection of the dead? But if there be 
no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen: 
and if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, 
and your faith is also vain.” 

In other words, what Paul says, and the church 
always has said, is what we say again at this Easter 


time. The valuable and the beautiful things of this 
world lose all meaning and significance if we believe 
that all the upward climb of the race through count- 
less ages is to end in some cosmic explosion. 

Men may argue all they please about the nobility 
of striving no matter what the end is to be, but the 
vital nerve of effort is cut when men reach the con- 
clusion that the race is just an accident. 

Therefore, the work of the church, and the preach- 
ing of the ministers, the teaching of the church schools, 
the service of the printed word, have high significance 
at Easter. 

The Easter sermon may be the hardest of the 
year to preach, the Easter editorial may be the hardest 
of the year to write, but momentous decisions may 
hang upon them. It is not unselfish not to want im- 
mortality. It is selfish. Such an attitude ignores the 
fact that our work here is only half done. We ought 
to want to go on with it. 

If our heart is in the work, and if it seems to us 
important, the end of life comes altogether too soon. 
The good workman will want to see the job through. 
He will want to build better the next time, to take 
advantage of the treasures of experience, to try the 
new ways that always are revealing themselves. 
Whether farmer or preacher, mechanic or statesman, 
the work of the best man is only a partial job. 

Elmore McKee is an Episcopal rector noted for 
taking the side of the underprivileged and the disin- 
herited. What he is shows in what he says about the 
selfishness of those who say that they do not want 
to’ go on living: “Life may have been sufficiently 
pleasant for us to satisfy the demands of justice, but 
what of that boy wasting away with disease? What 
of the man out of work for the fourth year? What 
of miners, mill hands, share-croppers, who seem to 
have little to live for? What of Spanish children, Rus- 
sian purge victims, ravaged Oriental women, and 
Austrians hiding in cellars? If we say we are not 
interested in immortality, does it not mean that we 
think that these sufferers do not deserve another 
chance? 

“We deal with higher issues than we know when 
we scoff at immortality. Our scoffing may denote a 
cruel insensitiveness rather than a brave realism.” 

So we do not yield to the fad of the hour that 
denies or derides immortality or is indifferent to it. 
The more right-minded we are, the more we shall desire 
it for ourselves and our race. The more pure-minded 
we are, the more we shall realize the possibility of go- 
ing on forever. 

Living in the light of love, following the one and 
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only one who was absolutely sure, we shall gain the 
confidence that we too, when our bark shall be near 
the brink, can rise above the shattering of the physical 
into the realm which Jesus said is our home. 


* * 


HOW THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY RAGES! 


HE CHRISTIAN CENTURY seems irritated by 
the failure of its campaign against the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Myron C. Taylor as the personal 

representative of the President of the United States at 
the Vatican. It has, or thinks it has, composed its 
quarrel with the Protestant Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, and in its issue of 
March 18 returns to the charge with redoubled fury. 

Why should its work not include a campaign to 
bring Mr. Kennedy home from Great Britain? King 
George is the head of the Church of England. Are 
not American ideals endangered by having an am- 
bassador where church and state are not expressly 
separated? 

The Pope is the head of a church. He also is the 
head of a state. And, most important of all, he is an 
individual with enormous influence, with unusual op- 
portunities to keep in touch with the masses as well as 
the classes, and with the governments of many lands. 

In a crucial hour of human history, the President 
of the United States, who is entrusted with high re- 
sponsibilities by the American people, wants to keep 
in touch with this enormously influential individual 
and governor. He has in mind the danger to our ideals 
from a destructive war raging in many lands. He 
knows that the Pope is against war. He knows that, 
although he differs from him in many matters, he and 
the Pope are agreed in insistence upon the rights of 
small nations, in horror at the persecution of the Jews, 
and in basic conceptions of human brotherhood. 

We should consider Mr. Roosevelt a small man if 
he failed to establish the relations with the Pope that 
are the most useful in this world crisis simply because 
somebody would ery ‘“‘going over to the Catholics.” 

There is little use in arguing the matter, for The 
Christian Century is beside itself, shouting ‘‘unconsti- 
tutional, un-American, illegal, highhanded.’”’ It is call- 
ing loudly on the Senate to resent this usurpation of 
its rights in the premises. 

Does not The Christian Century, with its talented 
editors, known and honored on both sides of the At- 
lantic, realize that oftentimes things get done in this 
topsy-turvy world by a special kind of ambassadors 
and ministers which could not be done in the regular 
channel? 

Why can we not justly raise the same kind of out- 
cry about the mission of Mr. Sumner Welles? Every 
government rolled out its red carpet at the railroad 
station. Every king and prime minister gave him super- 
ag an honors. Had the Senate confirmed 

im? 

But the Pope is a Catholic. We are going to 
“mesh the functions of the state into the functioning 
organization of a particular church.” The humblest 
member of the humblest congregation is urged by the 
Century to get up on his legs and let out a yell. No 
single Protestant convention should be held without 
strong resolutions being passed. Could anything be 


much more silly? Are we Protestants losing all our 
perspective? And, what is more to the point, do we 
not want the Christian ideals of good will and brother- 
hood promoted unless it can be done as an exclusively 


Protestant project? 
* * 


GERMANS DARE TO LISTEN 


NOTHER bit from Devere Allen, who is now in 
Brussels for his Nofrontier News Service, says: 
As everyone knows, it is an extremely serious 
offense in Nazi Germany to be caught listening to 
foreign broadcasts of news and propaganda. Stories 
have been published from time to time, indicating that 
numerous Germans, in their eagerness for other than 
Nazi views on the war, have ventured to listen in on 
foreign programs. Here are two further instances, 
gleaned by the Nofrontier News Service from direct 
contacts with persons who have recently been in the 
Reich. 

In one Vienna barracks, every officer and soldier 
is so anti-Nazi that the radio is regularly, and some- 
times quite openly, tuned in for foreign news. In a 
certain town in Germany, the name of which must 
not be stated, a woman illicitly tuning in her radio 
heard the news that a young man related to her was 
among the German prisoners of war in England. 
She had thought him lost, but scarcely had she re- 
covered from her first happiness at the news than a 
neighbor rushed in to tell her, not knowing she had 
heard the British broadcast herself. In the next 
two days she received forty letters from other listeners 
who wanted to be sure she didn’t fail to have the in- 


formation. 
* * 


THE FORUM IN WASHINGTON 


ANY types of mind are represented in the forum 
discussions at the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church. At one time a series of dis- 

cussions takes place upon the countries of South 
America, at another time the social and economic 
problems of the United States are taken up. 

Recently a representative of the League of 
Women Shoppers of Washington spoke at a forum 
meeting and many questions were asked in the ques- 
tion period relating to Congressman Martin Dies and 
his attempt to smear ‘‘Consumers’ Union”’ and all its 
branches with the epithet communistic. 

Equality has since published some interesting facts 
which throw light on Dies, and on some of the large 
advertisers who have the Good Housekeeping seal of 
approval. 

It seems that the Consumers’ Union was or- 
ganized by workers in Consumers’ Research who be- 
lieved themselves badly treated. It differs from the 
older organization in having a more positive labor 
policy. 

William R. Hearst owns Good Housekeeping and 
is alleged to have made $2,500,000 out of the publica- 
tion in 1938. 

The Federal Trade Commission filed a complaint 
against Hearst Magazines Inc. Their release said: 
“Hearst Magazines Inc., 57th Street and Eighth — 
Avenue, New York, of which Good Housekeeping 
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magazine is _a wholly owned subsidiary, is charged 
with misleading and deceptive acts and practices in the 


‘issuance of guaranties, seals of approval, and the pub- 


lication in its advertising pages of grossly exaggerated 
and false claims for products advertised therein.” 

The Consumers’ Union gave wide publicity to the 
action of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Dies called a meeting of his subcommittee at- 
tended only by himself and his investigator and re- 
leased an attack on Consumers’ Union. It is alleged 
that this attack was released to the advertisers of 
Good Housekeeping before it was received by some of 
the newspapers. 

In Hearst’s New York Journal-American appeared 
a page spread headed ‘Red Control of Consumer 
Groups Revealed.”” Opposite it was a six-column ad- 
vertisement of Hearst’s Good Housekeeping, designed 
to restore public faith in the Seals of Approval. 

Naturally we have no firsthand knowledge of 
Consumers’ Union, the Hon. Martin Dies, Listerine, 
or other advertisers, or of the methods used by Good 
Housekeeping. We are much more concerned over 
the conduct of our lawmakers than over the price of 
Listerine. We do, however, believe that forum groups 
render a service in presenting all sides of such contro- 
versial subjects. And without the slightest reference 
to any particular advertiser we endorse the words 
of Secretary Ickes: ““When we reach the point where 
consumers’ services are damned as communistic in 
official releases of a Congressional committee simply 
because they dare to warn housewives of the claims of 
fake advertisers, it is time for us to begin to wonder 
whether a body supposedly functioning to protect the 
public from subversive influences isn’t really being 
perverted to protect subversive influences from the 
public.” 


* * 


BRAVE FINLAND 


N one sense the Russians won their war with Fin- 
land. The peace treaty gives them more land 
than they demanded last October. They secured 

what they went after. In this sense they were the 
victors. 

But they lost prestige and they lost the respect 
of the civilized world. Their famous Red troops did 
not look so famous in the trial by battle. The generals 
did not show up well according to the standards of the 
military profession. The legend of Red invincibility 
which had been built up was shattered. 

If the Russians won, the Finns lost. But what a 
glorious defeat was that, my countrymen! ‘The sol- 
diers fought like heroes. The civil population backed 
them up with every kind of sacrifice. Their leaders 
showed high ability. The nation won the respect of 
the world. Nobody believed that the Finns could 
hold the Russian steamroller as they did. 

Is this a glorification of war? It is not so in- 
It is a glorification of manhood and woman- 
hood, of efficiency, of sacrifice, of noble courage. 

Should the Finns have lain down before the Rus- 
sians and have permitted a great nation to work its will 
upon a little nation? There are many good people 


who think so. They point to Poland and they ask, is 


Poland which resisted better off than Czechoslovakia 


which submitted? We do not move In the long 
perspective of history men will see more clearly. 

But of this we are sure. It is better to die true 
to one’s convictions than to live and betray them. 
Finland followed the light that she had. It was the 
light that shone upon our Revolutionary forefathers in 
1776. The Finns were inspired by love of liberty. 
They have made their confession of that love, given 
their testimony to their beliefs, and many of the 
bravest liedead. We had rather be a Finn today than 
a supporter of the Kremlin. We do not make a com- 
parison between Finn and Russian, for our heart goes 
out in pity for the thousands of poor Russians who 
died in a cause that they knew nothing about. 

But there is a better way for all of us than fighting. 
To the establishment of that better way we should 
dedicate ourselves. A reign of law must replace a 
reign of dictatorial foree—law based on justice—and 
on respect for man as man. 

Finland has not weakened but strengthened our 
faith in the coming of that better day. 


* * 


THE HOLY SABBATH DAY 


OT all of us are masters of our fate, but more of 

us could do some mastering if we would. 

In the matter of Sabbath observance, millions 

have to work and cannot spend time on Sunday for 

worship or rest. Many others are so exhausted by the 

duties of six days that they sink down in apathy upon 
the seventh and take the line of least resistance. 

We are thinking now of another class who could 
give time on Sunday to the higher life, but who neg- 
lect it. 

We do not condemn decent Sunday sports, games 
and recreations, for we believe that they afford to 
millions the only chance that they have for healthful 
change. 

Nor do we appeal here simply for churchgoing. 
We simply say that Sunday is a Heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity to millions for culture in its broadest sense. 
In the mind and soul are vast undeveloped possibili- 
ties. On Sunday there is apt to be more time than on 
any other day of the week for air, exercise, lectures, 
great books, better music and worship. 

If people look for it, they can find a church from 
which they can get something and to which they can 
give something. There is no better aid to culture. 
But if still they are attached to movements which 
stand for things that to them are false or seem to them 
lacking in all the elements of beauty, or even reveal 
themselves as self-centered, narrow and bigoted, they 
can think great thoughts, commune with beauty and 
grow in goodness. 

The great advantage of the right kind of church 
is that in it we find cheer and courage in the great ad- 
venture. We gain fellowship with people who share 
our ideals and ideas. We discover opportunities to do 
the things that, in our best moments, always we have 
wanted to do. 

It is a sad thing to waste life. The years are not 
long. The Sabbath in its best sense is a reinforcement 
of the good and great that is in us. Let us reopen 
the matter and “‘remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy.” 
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A Boyhood of the Horse and Buggy Age 


III. 


Some First Steps in History 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


HERE is so much humbug in genealogy, so much 
jumping to conclusions unsupported by evi- 
dence, so much hooking of lines on to other 

lines, by people more determined than informed, that 
scholarly people look upon genealogical researches with 
suspicion. 

And there is so much false pride in family and 
so much boasting over descent from famous, noble 
and even royal personages, that the democratic 
minded will have none of it and ridicule all who make 
claim to a great name. 

And yet something started me at an early age 
into questioning my elders about thezr elders, and I am 
confident that the questioning helped me with my 
study of history and gave me my first notion that the 
history of our village and of our county had something 
to do with the history that I was studying in Barnes’ 
school history of the United States and somebody 
else’s history of England. 

The tendency of a schoolboy is to think that only 
the facts published in a book have any importance or 
really belong to a subject, when he needs to learn that 
life lies back of all the books and that what pertains 
to life is worth looking into whether it is in a book or 
not. 

I remember as if it were yesterday asking my 
Aunt Kate (Catherine van Schaick she always wrote 
it) about our family. We were in the old farmhouse 
in Sharon, Schoharie County, N. Y., where my father 
was born and which had been in the family since 1796, 
and still is. “What is grandfather’s name?’ I began. 


“Joseph W.,” she replied promptly. ‘Who was his 
father?” ‘“Koert,” she said. “He fought in the 
Revolution down in New Jersey.’’ ‘Who was the 


father of Koert?’” I continued, half idly. ‘‘William,”’ 
she answered. ‘He and his son Koert moved up here 
from Jersey. Now don’t bother me any more.” But 
still I held on, although Aunt Kate was a large, for- 
midable woman, an old school teacher and the only 
aunt who ever had spanked me. ‘‘Who was the 
father of William?” I demanded. ‘Oh, let me see— 
Francis,’ she burst out. ‘Now will you remember 
that? And don’t ask me another question!” 
I subsided then, but a little later I put father on 
the grill as he sat peacefully smoking on the front 
porch at home. He carried me back willingly enough 
slows the ancestral line to my great, great, great 
grandfather Francis van Schaick, but beyond Francis 
all I got out of him was jokingly “Adam” and “God,” 
which even to my juvenile mind was not convincing. 
But there we were back at least to 1727 without 
much effort, and an old crumbling record written on 
the flyleaf of a book called ‘The Covenant of Grace,” 
published in Dublin in 1631, and which came up from 
New Jersey to Sharon with the family, gave us the 
births, deaths and marriages back to and including 
William. 
We knew that our family had moved up from 
New Jersey after the American Revolution. We had 


the names and dates, and all that was necessary later 
was some. careful examination of the old records in 
New Jersey, on Long Island and in New York City by 
my lawyer brother, George, to give us the whole story. 
Between 1636 and 1722 my direct ancestors lived on 
Manhattan Island, in Flushing, Long Island, and at 
Cold Spring, Long Island. Between 1722 and 1791 
they were in Monmouth County, N. J., and since 
1791 up in our section of New York state. 

This Francis van Schaick, my great, great, great 
grandfather, was born July 7, 1689, in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He was a son of Ide van Schaick of the third generation 
of the family in this country. His mother was Isabel 
Bloetgoet, or Bloodgood as we now write it, daughter 
of a rather famous man back in the old Dutch days, 
Captain Frans Jansen Bloodgood, who ‘was chief 
officer of the Dutch militia of Flushing, Hempstead, 
Jamaica and Newtown.” 

Those were the days of Indian wars, even in 
Manhattan and on Long Island, and Riker’s History 
of Harlem says of Captain Bloodgood two years after 
he was made “‘chief officer,’’ ““Being severely wounded 
and very weak, he gave directions as to his property 
and died December 29, 1676.” 

We do not know why Francis van Schaick left 
New York for New Jersey. But we do know that the 
execution of Governor Leisler, who ruled from 1689 
to 1691, and the advent of English Colonial governors 
with whom they disagreed, made thousands of the 
Dutch leave the Colony of New York for New Jersey. 
The great period of this migration was 1690 to 1720. 
The Bloodgoods were among those that went. Francis 
van Schaick, who was named after his Grandfather 
Bloodgood, may have gone from high political reasons 
or he may have gone to escape New York taxes, or 
he may have gone, as my brother George suggests, 
because of the death of his mother and the remarriage 
of his father. He was still in Queens County, N. Y., 
as late as 1715, as he and his father, Ide, were members 
of a militia company. But the Bloodgoods moved to 
Monmouth County, N. J., soon after, and he probably 
felt that his chance was best with his mother’s people. 
His father’s will dated May 29, 1729, says that his son 
Francis already had been provided for. 

Although Francis van Schaick had been baptized 
in the Dutch Reformed Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
July 7, 1689, and like all his family was a member of 
that communion, I was long puzzled by the fact that 
when I secured a history of the Old Tennant Church, 
which is situated on the battlefield of Monmouth, I 
found the name of Francis van Schaick as a pewholder. 
Again my brother solved the mystery, by showing that 
Francis had married into one of the most prominent 
Scottish families of New Jersey. His wife was Isabel 
Rhea, daughter of Robert and Janet Rhea, who were 
among the founders of the Old Tennant Church. My 
own direct ancestors got back into the true Dutch 
Reformed fold when Francis’ son William, my great, 
great grandfather, married Patience Schenck, daughter 
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of Koert Schenk gent, as he signed it, in the Old Brick 
Church of Marlborough. Marriage as well as convic- 
tion played a part in church connections in the long ago 
as it does today. 

My own marriage took me to Monmouth County, 
N.J.,for a number of summers. In those days I located 
the van Schaick place on Hop Brook and found it 
near the place of one of my wife’s ancestors. 

I visited the Old Tennant Church and the battle- 
field where Koert van Schaick had fought on that 
blazing July day of 1778. The battlefield, my brother 
tells me, took in part of the Rhea farm—the old home 
of Koert’s grandmother. I learned to love that rich 
beautiful country around Red Bank, Freehold and 
Marlborough, and realized a little what it must have 
meant to the Dutch of Long Island and Manhattan, 
already beginning to feel the pressure of population, 
to find this garden spot of Monmouth County in 
which to build their homes. Shrewsbury and Middle- 
town are among the names in Koert’s old account 
book which came up with him “from Jersey.” 


Now we are getting back into the setting of the 


great city of New York—New Amsterdam as it was in 
the days of the Dutch. 

Back of Francis there were three generations to 
the settler, his father, Ide, his grandfather, Adrian, 
and the great grandfather, Cornelius. All that I know of 
them I know from my brother George, who has traced 
roughly the boundaries of the places where the van 
Schaicks lived on Manhattan Island. They lived in 
the “Outward” as it was called, outside the walls of 
the little Dutch village—as far up on the island as 
Canal Street, which now seems so far downtown. 
They seem to have been good people, respected by 
their neighbors and entrusted with some civic re- 
sponsibilities. I have been struck by the fact that the 
positions that they filled called especially for the work 
of men who were known to be fair. I should like to 
believe that I come from a line of fair men. And yet 
it is rather absurd to think that the blood of old Cor- 
nelius the settler has much to do with me. He is my 
great, great, great, great, great, great grandfather, 
and I had in all 256 great grandparents of the same 
degree of greatness. The influence is spiritual in the 
main. It lies in the idea. 

Here comes old Cornelius Aertsen van Schaick 
from Utrecht, Holland, in 1636, to make his home in 
the new Dutch colony. The old histories of New York 
speak well of him. 

In his earlier years in the colony when he had a 
farm at Pavonia (Paulus Hook), he was a victim of 
wholesale destruction of property by the Indians. 
Another way of putting it is to say that he was a vic- 
tim of the cruel treatment of Indians by an unworthy 
governor named William Kieft. When he lost his 
buildings and moved over to Manhattan he did not 
seek the safety of the walled and palisaded town, but 
chose the ‘Outward.’ 

He did farming where the towering skyscrapers 
and mighty East River bridges now dominate the 
scene. He lived near what is now Corlears Hook 
Park and carried produce into the Dutch village down 
at the end of the island. 

Famous old Peter Stuyvesant, the last of the 
Dutch governors, was his neighbor, and for at least 


: 


one year he leased the Stuyvesant farm along what 
is now the Bowery. Probably all of his own buildings 
were burned in the Indian attack of 1655, as they were 
among the most remote from the village of New Am- 
sterdam. Fifty whites were killed, one hundred and 
fifty were captured by the Indians, twenty-eight 
bowries, or large farms, with many lesser farms were 
ravaged, and much grain was destroyed. Apparently 
the Indians once for all had determined to put an end 
to this invasion of white men. It is hard to think 
of Indians in downtown New York, but nineteen 
hundred gathered at that time on the North River 
and seven or eight hundred landed, fully armed. 

- Cornelius Aertsen van Schaick was one of the 
two overseers of the “‘Outward,”’ as it was called. He 
was repeatedly selected as an arbitrator by the Bur- 
gomaster’s court in litigation which the court disposed 
of in that way, and he was an administrator of estates. 
My brother speaks of the great size of his farming 
operations, as he held a lease at one time of the Damen 
farm, which stretched from the East River to the 
North River just north of what is now Wall Street. 

Of his wife we know little. Her name was 
Belitje (short for Arabella or Isabella) Hendrickse, 
the daughter of Hendrick. As there is no record of 
their marriage here, we assume that they came from 
the old world together, two brave young people, to 
make their fortune in the New Netherlands. 

A few years before he died Cornelius married as 
his second wife Wyntje Elberts. By the first wife 
there were four children. 

His son, Captain Adrian, or Arie, was not only a 
farmer, a magistrate and a soldier, but in his last years 
he was an innkeeper. He kept an inn at the two-mile- 
stone called “The Plow and Harrow.” In this inn 
the commissioners from New England met the com- 
missioners of New York to plan for joint measures in 
the French and Indian War. The smallpox was raging 
in the town and they would not go in. 

His father had been a strong supporter of Stuyve- 
sant, and he became a strong partisan of Governor 
Leisler, and might have been hanged when Leisler 
was overthrown, but was not. He did move farther 
out, however, purchasing a farm in what old New 
Yorkers still call Bloomingdale. His farm lay along 
the Hudson River west of 10th Avenue and along the 
lines of West 70th and West 71st Streets. Many a 
night in the years that my brother-in-law lived on 
West End Avenue, I slept directly back of the Schwab 
mansion, and if not in, at least in sight of, Adrian’s 
cow pasture or meadow. Captain Arie died just be- 
fore January 1, 1700, as his will was probated on that 
day. Two hundred years later, to a day, one descend- 
ant was heading for Washington, D. C., to take his 
first sole pastorate in the Universalist denomination. 
This Bloomingdale farm passed out of the family 
when Captain Arie died—his son Ide and his wife 


signing a quitclaim. 


Ide, or Iden, van Schaick was named after his 
mother, Rebecca Idens. She was the daughter of 
Ide Thonise of Nordigen, Holland. Ide is a curious 
name and never has been much used in the family. 
Other given names like Cornelius, John, Peter, Re- 
becca, Francis, William and Mary have been per- 
petuated in all branches of the faimly. 
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Ide, who was living in Flushing when his father 
died, soon moved to Oyster Bay. He was a town 
and county official and, as we have noted, in the 
militia. 

My brother George was amused to discover in 
how many generations our ancestors have been over- 
seers of fences and commissioners of the highway. 
The fences probably were highly important, since 
animals ran at large. 

Cornelius, the settler, in his capacity as overseer 
of fences for the “Outward,” brought many suits 
against people for neglect of fences. His son Adrian 
was a magistrate but his grandson Ide was overseer 
of fences at Cold Spring, Long Island, and his great 
grandson Francis was overseer of highways in Upper 
Freehold, Monmouth County, N. J. 

As a descendant of a long line of fence viewers 
and highway repairers, I find my blood boiling on the 
coldest days of winter at the neglect of a fashionable 
art club in Boston to maintain passable right of way 
along its building. 

So from Cornelius to Adrian, from Adrian to Ide, 
from Ide to Francis, from Francis to William, from 
William to Koert, from Koert to Joseph W., from 
Joseph W. to John, and from John to John Junior, the 


curious old Dutch name has been handed on with its 
original spelling. 

While larger knowledge of the Dutch period has 
come in these later years, I verily believe that the 
intense interest that I who write these words have in 
the study of history has come from my early interest 
in the history of my own people, and from seeing that 
it is by the labors of just such average, non-famous 
folk that the work of the world is carried on. 

Of this early period my brother George wrote in 
1939: 

“Tt is difficult to go back three hundred years 
and try to get any sidelight on character and person- 
ality. Washington Irving in his ‘Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York from the Beginning of the World 
to the End of the Dutch Dynasty,’ as he expressed it, 
wrote a burlesque and a caricature that has distorted 
the conceptions of people generally ever since. Wil- 
liam Elliott Griffis in his ‘The History of New Nether- 
lands’ tells us that the hardy men who made New 
Amsterdam were not fat or old or stupid, as Irving 
pictured them, but on the contrary were ‘young, 
lithe, alert and venturesome.’ Most of the grotesque 
stories grew up later as the result of Irving’s so called 
comic picture.” 


Edwin Markham 
“The Dim Path He Breaks Today Will Sometime Be a Trodden Way” 


Cornelius Greenway 


The funeral of Edwin Markham was held in All 
Souls Universalist Church, Brooklyn, on the afternoon 
of Sunday, March 10. The principal speaker was 
William Lyon Phelps. The Rey. Cornelius Greenway, 
pastor of the church and a friend of both Mr. and Mrs. 
Markham, conducted the funeral service. At the regular 
morning service Mr. Greenway preached the following 
sermon, 

The Editor. 


HE other day I came across a tiny volume bearing 
the name Swinburne. Opening it at random 
I read these lines: 


A poet is made when rapture, enchantment, and delight 
Are cunningly mixed with wisdom in a heart unafraid, 
And love, and pity, and laughter are caught and blent aright. 


A poet is made. 


When tears and folly and terror are known but not 
displayed. 

And beauty walks resplendent, and truth is welded to 
might. 

And from the furnace of defeat a voice comes undis- 
mayed. 

When birds and babies and fairies dance on a starry 
night. 

And bees and blossoms and moonbeams, are all in jewels 
arrayed. 

And God sends down from His Heavens a ray of Heaven- 
ly light. 


A poet is made. 
Shelley, the English lark, once wrote: 


The poets are the trumpets that sing to battle; 
The poets are the acknowledged legislators of the World. 


How true that is! Legislators of the world! They 
are the pioneers whose voices rouse the drowsy, in- 
different, careless people. 

Mr. Markham has written a poem on a poet: 


He presses on before the race, 

And sings out of a silent place 

Like faint notes of a forest bird; 

On heights afar that voice is heard, 
And the dim path he breaks today 
Will sometime be a trodden way. 

But when the race comes toiling on 
That voice of wonder will be gone— 
Be heard on higher peaks afar, 

Moved upward with the morning star. 


Edwin Markham was such a poet. He refused to 
rhapsodize over a daisy. Instead of that he rushed 
to the fallen brother, to give him strength, support 
and courage, and to point out a new highway to travel 
over. 

Markham was born in Oregon on April 23, 1852. 
Thus he had come to the eighty-eighth milestone. 
His parents were pioneers who had blazed a trail in 
their prairie schooner. They settled on what looked 
to them promising land in Oregon, two years before 
the famous 749 gold rush caused so many people to 
flock to California. 

The father died, and thus we find Markham at 
the age of five with his mother on the way south on a 
steamship. His father and mother were of real pioneer 
stock—small wonder that their son had the gypsy lust 
for wandering. They, his mother and five-year-old 
Edwin, settled in the Suisun Hills in Central Cali- 
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fornia. Here he became a vaquero, and, like David 
of old, tended the sheep, and later on he wrote: 


Long, long ago, I was a shepherd lad, 
My young heart touched with wonder and wild joy. 


Here was a poet in the embryo riding after the 
cows, the heifers and the steers. Many a time he hunted 
for weeks and weeks for strayed members of his 
mother’s herd. 

One day a teacher crossed Markham’s pathway, 
and by so doing left his mark for time and eternity. 
This teacher was a man of real poetic feeling, and be- 
cause his poetic love was so great he succeeded in 
opening the windows of this young man’s soul, this 
young wild Westerner. And before very long Cowboy 
Markham tended his mother’s herd with copies of 
Tennyson, Bryant and Tom Moore in his saddlepack. 
These three books were the beginning of the now 
famous Markham library of over 19,000 volumes. 
Soon he added a copy of Byron and one of Pope’s 
“Tliad’”’ and by so doing began the forerunner of the 
now famous five-foot Harvard classics—only his was 
a humbler beginning, a five-volume set. 

He made his way through the State Teachers’ 
College at San Jose and after much hard work became 
the principal of the Observation School of the State 
University in Oakland, Calif. 

There he met another teacher—a dashing Irish 
lady by the name of Anna Catherine Murphy. She 
was a woman of firm opinion, and not easily changed. 
This very delightful woman had sworn never to marry 
a schoolteacher, and never a man with a beard, but, 
in her own words: “‘He wrote such wonderful poetry 
about love that I forgot my objections.”’ Those of us 
who have been so fortunate in times gone by as to be 
guests at the Markham home will never forget the 
gracious hostess who opened the door with a smile 
that would cause the famous Mona Lisa to blush with 
envy. 
In the year 1886, Mr. Markham was the superin- 
tendent of schools in Eldorado County, Calif—the 
county where gold was first discovered. It was 
while there that he saw a print of Millet’s famous 
painting, ““The Man with the Hoe.” It stirred him 
profoundly, and being of sensitive as well as of poetic 
nature he wrote the first stanza of that world-famous 
poem. For thirteen years nothing was added to that 
single stanza. 

One day Mr. Markham read a notice that there 
would bealoan exhibition of paintings in the city across 
the Bay. Hemade up his mind to go because the original 
Millet canvas of the pitiful man with the hoe was in 
that exhibition. He ferried across San Francisco Bay 
and spent two entire hours looking at one picture— 
Millet’s canvas. That painting seared itself into the 
soul and mind of this schoolteacher, so much so that 
it would not let him go. 

Mr. Markham rewrote that first stanza, written 
in 1886, and added to it another one. More he could 
not do. The next morning he arose with the entire 
literary blueprint of his poem in mind, also with most 
of the lines of the third stanza. 

The next two mornings the same thing happened. 
The poem was finished—but not yet given to the 
world. 


New Year’s eve of the year, 1899 the Markhams 
spent at the home of Carrol Carrington. Many 
shining literary lights were present and all the guests 
contributed to the hilarity. The hour came when Mr. 
Markham was called upon to give his share to the 
evening’s entertainment. He pulled out of his pocket 
his now battered and worn “hoe” poem, and that hour 
marked the beginning of the world-wide journey of an 
American poem which brought its author great ac- 
claim. 

It was published for the first time on January 15, 
1899, in The San Francisco Examiner. Since then it 
has been translated into every European language, 
also into Japanese and Chinese. It has been the 
theme of countless sermons and debates. It is found 
in every anthology and has given birth to the new 
school of democratic poetry in America. It has been 
translated into fifty languages. 

Many people when reading ‘The Man with the 
Hoe”’ think that its author held the farmer in con- 
tempt and found no honor and glory in labor. That is 
about the greatest injustice one can do to this man, 
whose whole life has been that of an honest laborer who 
found joy in his task. 

This poem has not for its central theme the la- 
borer in his best estate. Instead we behold the la- 
borer who represents the millions who are caught in 
the hell of drudgery, blasted and brutalized by the 
greed and indifference of their fellowmen of more 
prominent estate. 

Mr. Markham in this great poem denounced in 
no uncertain terms those who have, through the ages 
up to the present time, helped form this terrible 
monstrosity, this symbol of betrayed humanity. It 
happened that this man in Millet’s painting held a 
hoe. He might just as well have been painted by the 
Frenchman with a needle in an ill-smelling, poorly 
ventilated sweatshop. 

It was not the hoe Mr. Markham found fault 
with, nor the needle, nor the pick, nor the hod. The 
poet wrote his scathing words because this man, this 
son of God, this man of labor, was not given time to 
think, no time to give birth to those lofty thoughts 
that lift men out of the everyday rut into the regions 
where God does dwell. 

Three books influenced Mr. Markham in writing 
this matchless poem of social protest: The Gospels of 
Jesus. ‘The Man Who Laughs,” by Victor Hugo. 
“The Social Pages,’ by another Frenchman named 
Fourier. 

But ‘The Man with the Hoe” is not the only 
poem the author wrote. He has to his everlasting 
credit at least a dozen other poems equal in appeal, 
workmanship and grandeur to this much talked of 
poem. 

His poems ‘The Everlasting Mercy,” “There 
Is No Time for Hate,’ his great literary quatrain, 
“The Third Wonder,” all show the great social passion 
that consumes this man of letters. All his serious 
poems are appeals to the world at large to grant unto 
all the human family an outlet to life; to help people 
everywhere to walk in step with the Divine Music of 
the world. 

Mr. Markham gave generously of his best in order 
to do away with the savage, the wild savage of civiliza- 
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tion. His the voice that grieved for the ruined 
majesty of the dumb, soul-stunted laborer. 

Mr. Markham was not blind to the presence of 
daisies, dandelions and the little bashful violets that 
play hide and seek in the grasses. He was a worshiper 
of Nature, knew her and loved her, but his social 
gospel was so fervent that he refused to be a Polly- 
anna optimist. He refused to become a fatalist, a 
man who drops his hands in his lap and says, “God is 
taking care of things.’ He refused to place the blame 
on God. 

He rebuked society of the past and of the present 
for changing the laborer into an animated machine, 
the twentieth century robot. 

Again and again in his prose writings and through 
his poems Markham reminded his readers and his lis- 
teners that the only way to straighten up this human 
monstrosity and to return to it the upward look, was 
through the concerted action of men and women who 
profess to be believers in and practitioners of the doc- 
trine of the Universal Brotherhood of Man. 

So much for his great social consciousness. 

This being a church, it is natural for us to wonder 
about this poet’s theology. 

One day some twelve years ago while in Boston 
waiting in the South Station for a train to New York, 
Mr. Markham attracted the attention of the people. 
That was nothing surprising. He always did no 
matter where he happened to be. But this particular 
day he was extremely vehement, and spoke with such 
a ring of conviction to his friends who had come to see 
him off that the people paused to listen. This is what 
he said. I am quoting him verbatim: 


If I were called to preach in a church as pastor, I 
should take my hat in hand into the pulpit and say that 
I came to preach this Divine Christianity. 

In preaching this, I should have to do two things: 
preach for the regeneration of the individual and for the 
regeneration of society. 

If the people would not hear one or both of these 
messages I should put on my hat and walk out of that 
church. I am as full of this social gospel passion as a 
flame is of fire. If you opened my heart, you would 
find written on it “Christ the Social Savior.” 

What we need is a church that calls upon its wor- 
shipers to build the Great Social Mansion. 


Iheard him once say: “Free the Gospel of the be- 
fogging vapor of theology.” 

The key to Mr. Markham’s theology is found in 
his quatrain ‘‘Outwitted,”’ 


He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout, 
But love and I had the wit to win; 
We drew a circle that took him in, 


or in the lines, 


So we may send our little timid thought 

Across the void out to God’s reaching hands— 
Send out our love and faith to thread the deep— 
Thought after thought until the little cord 

Has greatened to a chain no chance can break, 
And—we are anchored to the infinite. 


Markham was one who strongly believed in the 
Universal Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of 
Man. He gave his creed to the world, in four small 


lines, but what power, glory and exultation gush from 


hem! : 
t Here is the truth in a little creed. 


Enough for all the roads we go. 
Tn love is all the law we need, 
In Christ the only God we know. 


His theology was as broad as the earth, as liberal 
as the love of God. 

It is well for us to recall this morning that one of 
the finest of Mr. Markham’s quatrains was written by 
him in the Universalist Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City, during the pastorate of Dr. Joseph 
Fort Newton. It is called “The Divine Strategy.” 


No soul is forever banned, 
Eternity bereft: 

Whoever falls from God’s right hand 
Is caught into His left. 


Surely this little poem clearly shows that Mr. Mark- 
ham belonged to our household of faith and I, for one, 
am mighty glad it was written in one of our churches. 

Much has already been said. Much will be said 
about this great friend of ours before the sun seeks its 
bed today. If I were called upon to sum up Mr. Mark- 
ham in one sentence I would say: ‘“Edwin Markham, 
believer in the three B’s—Bread, Brotherhood, 
Beauty.’ The material need, the spiritual need and 
the art need. 

Last Friday in The New York Times a long obitu- 
ary notice appeared about this good friend. It stated 
in heavy type that ‘“‘The Man with the Hoe” had 
earned its author $250,000. That it was the basis for 
1500 lectures, and that 250,000 copies have been sold. 
No doubt these figures are true, as they were given by 
Mr. Markham himself a few years ago, only he did not 
tell what he did with the money. He gave it away—he 
lavished it on his three B’s—Bread, Brotherhood, 
Beauty. Mr. Markham’s high altar was not a cash 
register, neither was it a time clock. He worshiped at 
the human heart—tenderly he laid his garlands there. 
He made riches—he gave them away. His pet charity 
was the home for blind children in Pennsylvania. The 
money he received from his autographed poems of 
“The Man with the Hoe” and the Lincoln poem all 
went to this home for the blind. This alone amounted 
to thousands of dollars each, year. 

His sociology and his theology have made him the 
man he was—a divine optimist. 

He truthfully could have said, “I have a faith that 
never dies.”” And the flag of faith was never furled as 
far as Markham was concerned. 

They who nobly fail will find 

The peace of the heroic mind. 

Will taste life’s sacred joy, the joy 
Earth cannot give nor earth destroy. 
These things I see as the cloud clears. 
Here at the height of eighty years. 


Here we had a man, a poet who had a lighted 
cliff, from which he looked on life and saw it whole. 
When we read his poetry and when we study his life, 
let us resolve to carry out his mandate—Bread, Beauty 
and Brotherhood, and may we so live that when we are 
eighty years old we too may say, as he said from this 
pulpit eight years ago next month, “I laugh—and lift 
hands to the years ahead. Come on. I am ready 
for you.” 
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The Riverside Conference on World Religion se} Hf 


Ray Darwin Cranmer 


I 

EGINNING at ten o’clock and continuing until 
noon the conference listened to and discussed a 
series of excellent biographical interpretations 
of outstanding leaders in a world-view of religion. In 
discussing “Erasmus,” the Rev. Julia Budlong (min- 
ister of the Unitarian church of Santa Ana) analyzed 
the conflicting times into which he was born, and 
traced his discovery that many things generally thought 
to be uniquely Christian were the gifts of humanity. 
Rabbi Norman Feldheym (Temple Emanuel, San 
Bernardino) presented the life of Solomon Maimun as 
a product of his background. With a ‘‘shocking”’ cyni- 
cism he battled intolerance and proclaimed the unity 
of mankind. The Rev. Clare Blauvelt (minister of the 
Throop Memorial Church, Pasadena) spoke of Max 

Mueller: 

“This Conference on World Religion,” he said, 
“would have rejoiced the heart of the man who is the 
subject of this paper, for the dominant, driving pur- 
pose of his life was the discovery of those universal 
elements to be found amid the diversity of forms in the 
realms of language and religion. Nevertheless, while 
he may truly be called a pioneer in this field, Friedrich 
Maximilian Mueller, to give him his full name, has not 
received the recognition which his contribution to 
human knowledge so richly merits. Be that as it 
may, Max Mueller is entitled to a place of honor on 
the program of any conference on world religion. 

“The science of Comparative Religion is now so 
widely accepted that one finds it difficult, in the light 
of our indebtedness to Mueller for his expansion of our 
religious horizons, to understand how he could have 
been branded as unscholarly and heretical by his own 
generation. It is hardly three-quarters of a century, 
however, since he called the attention of Western 
civilization to the great religions of the East, and to 
the fact that the multiplicity of religions in the world 
are not isolated systems, but bear a striking relation- 
ship. To understand why this announcement awak- 
ened such a storm of protest it must be remembered 
that, previous to Mueller, Christianity was held by 
its adherents to be the one true religion, given man- 
kind by divine dispensation, and that all other religions 
were classified as false. 

“Thus John Calvin, whose system of theology cast 
its shadow of gloom and fear over Protestantism from 
the sixteenth century to the nineteenth, spoke of ‘the 
immense welter of errors’ in which the whole world 
outside of Christianity was immersed. Calvin felt 
under no necessity, however, to remove these errors; 
his divine commission was to set forth the true doc- 
trine once delivered to the saints. It was the belief 
of the early Church fathers, likewise, that all worship 
except that of Christianity and Judaism was directed 
to demons, and that the demons held sway in them. 
This represented the general attitude of the Occident 
toward the other religions of the world until some 
seventy-five years ago. Nor is this to be wondered at, 
since no other religions than Christianity and J udaism 
were really known in the Western world until that 


time. It was largely through the labors of Max 
Mueller that this ignorance was dispelled. 

“Born in Dessau, Germany, in 1823, Mueller had 
developed a keen interest in philology, the science of 
languages, by the time he was graduated from Leipzig 
at the age of twenty. As an undergraduate he began 
the study of Arabic, Persian, and Sanskrit. It was 
the last named which opened the door for his first 
important contribution in the field of Comparative 
Religion: the translation and editing of the Rig-Veda, 
the religious hymns of Vedism, and probably the oldest 
of all sacred books. The first volume of these ancient 
Sanskrit writings, buried to the Western world for 
centuries, appeared in 1849, through the aid of the 
East India Company, which was induced to bear the 
expense of publication. 

“When this first edition appeared, Mueller had 
been in England three years as a student at Oxford 
University. In 1850—Mueller was then but twenty- 
seven—he was invited to lecture on philology before 
the university: The following year he was made an 
honorary master of arts of Christ Church, elected a 
professor in 1854, and in 1868 was named for the chair 
of Comparative Languages, the first professorship 
ever created by the university itself. He resigned in 
1875, intending to return to Germany, but the uni- 
versity persuaded him to remain for the purpose of 
editing “The Sacred Books of the East,’ of which 
forty-nine volumes were published before his death in 
1900. 

“Just as the discovery of the Rosetta Stone gave 
the clue to an understanding of the ancient forms of 
Egyptian writing, so Mueller found in philology the 
key that unlocked the hitherto barred door into the 
science of Comparative Religion. At home in the 
principal languages of the world, he found in the sacred 
writings of mankind the appearance and reappearance 
of certain words which referred to the deities men wor- 
shiped, and to the forms and expression of their wor- 
ship. It was these words which put into Mueller’s 
hands the thread by which he was enabled to find his 
way through the labyrinth of apparently unrelated 
religious systems, and to trace their relationship as 
parts of one whole in which a growing purpose had ful- 
filled, and was still fulfilling, itself. This insight into 
the origin, the character, the growth, and decay of the 
religions of the world was Mueller’s contribution to 
human knowledge in this field. His answer to his 
critics, who accused him of debasing Christianity by 
exalting the other religions of mankind, might well 
suggest the purpose of this conference. ‘He who 
knows but one religion,’ said Mueller, ‘knows none.’ 

“As a matter of fact, however, he found in Chris- 
tianity a favorable soil from which to garner the fruits 
of comparative religion. 

“In his lectures, ‘The Science of Religion,’ de- 
livered at the Royal Institute in 1870, Mueller said: 
‘The position which Christianity from the very be- 
ginning took with regard to Judaism served to direct 
attention to a comparison of the two religions, differ- 
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ing in their concepts of Deity, in their motives of 
morality, in their estimate of humanity, and in their 
hope of immortality, yet sharing so much in common 
that there are but few of the psalms and prayers in the 
Old Testament in which a Christian cannot heartily 
join even now, and but a few rules of morality which 
he ought not even now to obey.’ 

“To lose sight of this fact, he pointed out, is not 
to exalt, but to debase, Christianity. For by unduly 
depreciating all other religions, he observed, Chris- 
tianity is placed in a position never intended for it by 
its founders; it is to tear it out of the sacred context 
of history, to ignore, willfully to narrow, the sundry 
times and divers manner in which God spake of old 
unto men by the prophets of every tongue and race; 
it is to look upon the advent of Christianity as the only 
broken link in that unbroken chain which is rightly 
called the Divine Government of the world. 

“Worse yet, insisted Mueller, to set Christianity 
thus apart is to brand all the nations of the earth, be- 
fore the rise of Christianity, as mere outcasts, forsaken 
and forgotten by the God and Father of all men, and is 
to deny to the generations whose story is lost amid the 
mists of antiquity, a knowledge of that God, and to 
make of their religion a falsehood, of their worship a 
farce, and of their whole life a mockery. 

“How shall we estimate the contribution of this 
man who drove such heresies from men’s minds by re- 
counting the story of man’s upreach toward the Most 
High in unbroken splendor? 

“ ‘The true religion of the future,’ wrote Mueller 
to a friend in 1888, ‘will be the fulfillment of all the 
religions of the past—the true religion of humanity, 
that which, in the struggle of history, remains as the 
indestructible portion of all the so-called false religions 
of mankind. There never was a false god, nor was 
there ever really a false religion, unless you call a 
child a false man. All religions, so far as I know them, 
had the same purpose; all were links in a chain which 
connects heaven and earth, and which is held—and 
always was held—by one and the same hand. Nothing 
to my mind can be sadder than reading the sacred 
books of mankind—and yet nothing more encouraging. 
They are full of rubbish; but among that rubbish there 
are old stones which the builders of the true Temple 
of Humanity will not reject, must not reject, if their 
Temple is to hold all who worship God in spirit, in 
truth, and in life.’ ”’ 

In his interpretation of Emerson, Ben F. Wilson 
(minister of the Unitarian church, San Jose) explained 
how “‘his philosophy of the unity of being was focused 
in man, and within the moral law he found the de- 
nominator which expresses that unity.”’ 

Swami Prabhavananda of Howrah, India, was 
called upon to speak informally about Tagore. “The 
spark that fired the spirit of Tagore,’”’ the Swami said, 
“was a torn leaf from the Upanishads which he picked 
up in the street one day, on which he read, ‘In the 
heart of all dwells one God.’ Thus his vision was lifted 
to a universal view, and in the light of that vision he 
has brought new dimensions and beauty to the thought 
of India.” 

The conference then heard a discussion of ‘Hu- 
manity’s Growing Bible,” by Dr. Perey Houston 
(professor of English in Occidental College), who in- 


terpreted Sacred Literature as an endless evolution 
portraying a developing conception of God in human 
experience. 

II 

At the luncheon hour the twenty-two ministers 
who were present at the morning session were the 
guests of Dr. Willard C. Selleck (pastor emeritus of 
All Souls Church, Riverside). Those who have known 
Dr. Selleck through the years will understand that this 
was one of the most inspiring experiences during the 
conference. Our host was in the full vigor of his 
eighty-four years and our joy in him was only equaled 
by his joy in us. 

At two p. m. the conference was addressed by 
Father Paul Case of the Liberal Catholic Church, who 
explained the Liberal Catholic view of religious unity. 
Said he: ‘‘The Liberal Catholic Church is without 
dogmas and embraces all shades of opinion among its 
laity, with the emphasis that Jesus came not to save 
men for the hereafter, but to set men free from the 
evils of the present. It may be regarded as ‘sacra- 
mental Universalism.’ ”’ 

Dr. Ernest Caldecott (minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Los Angeles) followed with a strong 
statement of “The Practical Aspects of the World 
View.”’ Said he: ‘‘There are things to do about re- 
ligion. We can’t expect barbarians to usher in a King- 
dom of Heaven; and there is no religious person too 
good to be President or dog catcher, if it is for the 
common good. But if religionists participate in prac- 
tical affairs they must become practical.’”’ In a dis- 
cussion of economic interests the speaker declared that 
“our interests must be in standards, not in mere sub- 
sistence; and in the world view of religion this leads 
to an internationalization of natural resources. And, 
in turn, this implies a supergovernment.”’ 

In his conclusion Dr. Caldecott pleaded for “‘re- 
ligious idealists who will set up patterns for a new 
world order. So-called ‘practical men’ have had 
charge of the world throughout the ages and have 
almost ruined it.”” As a matter of specific action in 
the present crisis, it was proposed that ‘“‘we should 
help organize the peace of the world by calling the 
religious leadership of the world together to determine 
the ways and means by which organized religion can 
effect the peace of the world. Thus, in the name of 
humanity we should outmaneuver evil forces, and ul- 
timately be able to say: ‘Declare war if you wish, but 
we will not fight it.’ ”’ 

The concluding speaker at the afternoon session 
was Swami Prabhavananda, whose subject was 
“Oriental Universalism.” With Eastern courtesy he 
said: “I greet you in the name of the most ancient re- 
ligion of the world and I greet you in the name of the 
most ancient order of monks, to which I have the 
privilege of belonging. Those of you who are familiar 
with Max Mueller will recall his relating the legend of 
a man from India who went to Greece and had a con- 
versation with Socrates, and asked what was the great- 
est ideal—what was the highest objective. Socrates 
replied: ‘Jo know man.’ The man from India asked 
“How can you know man without knowing God?’ So 
that is my attitude toward life. And it is the same 
as Christ has said: ‘He who loves his life will lose it.’ 
Now we are coming to the fundamental ideal of my 
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subject, the ideal of the universality of God and the 
attainment of the Kingdom of Heaven here and now. 
That is the definition of religion, and upon that is 
based the idea of universality in India. The idea of 
universality that has been brought out by the Great 
Ones is not an idle speculation, but what has been 
from the beginning of time up to the present day.” 


III 
The evening address was by Syud Hossain (Uni- 
versity of Southern California), who chose as his sub- 
ject “The New Humanity.”’ He reviewed the ‘‘great 


miracles which have happened in \our lifetime, the 
significance of which, because we have grown up with 
them, we fail to comprehend. This is a new world, 
physically and economically, wherein neither the 
English Channel nor the Great Wall of China has any 
meaning. Therefore we must develop new techniques 
of neighborliness; and if we are not going to rise to the 
occasion we do not deserve to function in this gen- 
eration.”” Concluding with a high tribute to the 
good sense of youth today, Dr. Hossain expressed the 
confidence that ‘‘the world of tomorrow will not tol- 
erate obsolete nonsense.” 


Religion Faces the Forties” 
Rolland E. Wolfe 


HIS Lenten period finds the church taking her 
first cautious steps on the portals of a new 
decade. The thoughtful Christian is impelled 

to ask what this decade will do to the church? Or 
what will the church do to life in the forties? What 
will be the position of the church ten years hence in 
1950? Will it be dead, fossilized, just alive, or will it 
be a power in meeting the challenge of those days? 
Now is the time for the church to answer that ques- 
tion. 

As we face the decade of the forties, it must be 
recognized that the church is on trial. We know how 
Christianity has been banished in certain nations, 
while in other countries it is very uncomfortable. In 
America the church is simply passed by and ignored. 
This is true not only of the laboring masses who seldom 
darken her doors, but also of the philosophers, his- 
torians, and other people of influence. An attendant 
at the 1939 twelve-day Canadian conference on poli- 
tics and international questions said, ‘‘Religion was 
considered, but not a single person present had any 
faith that religion would be able to do anything.” 
Even children have caught the spirit of the age, for a 
girl was heard to say, “The preachers, the Sunday 
school teachers, and the church have been trying to 
find God, for a long time, but—do you know—I be- 
lieve the scientists will be first to find him.” 

The two early decades of this century were dec- 
ades of victory for the church. She had remarkable 
effect upon the national life, especially in social re- 
form. It was an era of ecclesiastical expansion. But 
there is nothing so hard to bear as success. The result 
was that the decades of the twenties and thirties 
marked an era of stagnation and retreat. During this 
period, many substitutes for religion were tried. 
Government was hailed as the new savior of America. 
But these voices are being silenced by the accumulating 
evidence of graft, inefficiency, and mounting public 
debt. Many, looking to education, have worshiped it 
in the years following the World War as the all-suf- 
ficient god. But the results of our high educational 
expenditures have been disappointing. Education, as 
administered, often has dissipated rather than fostered 
the fundamental moralities of life. Educated fools 
are greater menaces to society than ignorant fools. 

*Address at the Rhode Island Conference of Churches, at the 
Church of the Mediator, Providence, on Ash Wednesday. 


Business also has been tried. In the decade of the 
twenties, business was regarded as the great civilizer. 
But look what happened in 1929! Science also has 
been worshiped in recent years as the light of better 
days. But now it appears that science is being per- 
verted into an agency of human destruction which 
promises to plunge us into a bloody age of neo-savag- 
ery. Many have looked to communism, with its 
promise of heavenly equality on earth, as the last 
answer. But this hope too has faded. One after 
another, these movements have been weighed in the 
balances and have been found wanting. None of 
these has been able to supply that spiritual impetus 
which is so sorely needed in our times. 

With the swing of the pendulum, the spotlight of 
attention again is being focused on the church. To- 
day people are looking to the church. ‘True, they are 
not moving much in her direction yet. But they are 
looking, wistfully watching to see what the church 
will do, to see if she will merit their support. The 
green light is on with its call to the church to go for- 
ward. People are looking to see if she will go forward 
or if she is stalled in her tracks. In face of the popular 
mentality of the present day one is made to exclaim 
with Jesus, ‘‘The fields are white unto harvest.” 

The Forward Together Movement in the Univer- 
salist denomination comes at a strategic moment. 
The signs of the times all point in the direction of a 
religious renaissance. College students and officials are 
taking renewed interest in religion. Social groups in 
the communities are beginning to search their hearts 
and conclude that they ought to become interested in 
the church. Golf players are deserting the green to 
attend the services of worship, for they say America 
cannot get along without the church. Any church 
that has any signs of life is registering an increasing 
attendance at the morning services. ‘These move- 
ments back to the church are not very pronounced as 
yet but they are hopeful signs for the future. 

When the Israelites were stalled by the Red Sea, 
there came the impelling command, “Speak to the 
children of Israel that they move forward.” And to- 
day, I can hear God speaking these same words to the 
church. But before there can be much action, there 
must be a renewal of faith and vision. Lent, with its 
invitation to meditation, to draw aside from the dis- 
tractions of the world, is a fitting time for the church 
to regain her own soul. This is a day of hope. But 
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before the church can draw men and women in any 
great numbers, she must generate within herself more 
spiritual power. So Lent in 1940 brings to us a great 
challenge. 

As we face these possibilities we should feel like 
Moses before the burning bush. He removed the 
shoes from his feet because he felt he was standing on 
holy ground. We also need to draw aside into the 
presence of the holy. If the saints of the Bible had not 
done this, their accomplishments probably would not 
have been possible. After Moses was irritated by the 
clamors of the children of Israel so that he did not 
know what to do with them, he climbed Mount Sinai. 
There, away from people, in company with sun, stars, 
clouds, thunders, lightnings, and the spirit of the 
Creator, Moses regained his poise and dreamed new 
dreams for the future of his people. When he re- 
turned from that mountain, his face shone with such 
a radiance that the people were certain he had seen 
God face to face. It is that radiance which the church 
needs today and when people see it they will flock to 
her because they too will know she has been with 
God. 

In recent years, the church has been about as 
cowardly as Elijah. When Jezebel tried him out, he 
became frightened. He had achieved great triumphs, 
completely vanquishing the prophets of Baal. But in 
his hour of victory, he was frightened into inactivity 
by awoman. He fled for his life to the most southerly 
village of Palestine. Still afraid that she might find 
him, he fled a day’s journey farther into the wilderness. 
There he sat down under a juniper tree and wished 
that he might die. Then he journeyed forty more 
days to the inaccessible regions of Sinai in search 
of safety. At last he came to Mount Horeb and 
crawled down into the innermost recesses of a cave. 
Soon a storm arose with its thunder, hurricane, and 
lightning. As the thunders shook the mountain, 
Elijah came out and stood in the door of the cave. 
And there Elijah became converted. As the still 
small voice from within his own soul spoke to him, 
he came to see that his methods had been all wrong. 
His courage revived and, seeing new possibilities for 
service, he resolved to return and make the future of 
Jehovah religion secure. In this Lenten season every 
church and every church member would do well to 
withdraw a while and listen to the words of the still 
small voice. 

Isaiah had his experience of awakening while 
worshiping in the temple at Jerusalem. As the ser- 
vice progressed, he felt himself lifted up into heaven. 
There in the heavenly temple, he beheld God Himself. 
So powerful was the inspiration of that hour that it 
impelled him to go out as a prophet. That spiritual 
experience was the driving force which kept him 
active for more than forty years in the prophetic task. 
Jesus spent forty days in the mountain before he began 
his public ministry. I wonder if the multitudes would 
have flocked about him if he had not spent those forty 
days of preparation in meditation and prayer. The 
mountain of transfiguration served the same purpose 
for the disciples. Though they had been with Jesus 
on all his journeys, they had not begun to appreciate 
him until on that secluded mountain top. I wonder 
how much of the power and heroism which they dis- 


played in the days following Easter was due to the new 
insights on that night. Paul, after his dramatic ex- 
perience on the Damascus road, fled into Arabia, 
where he remained in seclusion for a period of three 
years. Here he grew from a narrow bigot into a full- 
grown Christian. In those days he generated such 
personal power that he was able to go out and, almost 
singlehanded, overthrow the religions of the Greek 
and Roman world and establish Christianity in their 
place. 

There was great variety in the religious experience 
of these leaders. But they all had two things in com- 
mon. First, they had to draw apart in meditation, 
prayer, and communion with the spirit of God before 
they could achieve any effectiveness. Second, they 
all received power therefrom to go out and accomplish 
miracles. The challenge of Lent in 1940 is that we 
should achieve this spiritual regeneration and new 
perspective so that the decade of the forties may be 
made a decade of power and action. 

Ezekiel compared the Hebrew nation in his day 
to a valley of dry bones. And he emphasized the fact 
that they were very dry. But after a time he saw 
them begin to move and take on flesh and sinews and 
again come to life. The church in recent years may 
likewise be described generally as a valley of dry bones. 
The church has been entombed these two-score years. 
May we hope there will be a resurrection at this Easter 
season. I can hear God saying, “‘Speak to the Christian 
Church that she move forward.” 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB ENTERTAINS 
RABBI LIEBMAN 


NE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE Uni- 
versalists gathered at the Hotel Bellevue, 
.Boston, Monday evening, March 11, to greet 

their honored guest, Dr. Joshua Loth Liebman, new 
rabbi of Temple Israel. The occasion was the annual 
Ladies’ Night meeting, and it was the largest gather- 
ing of the club in many years. 

At the head table with Dr. and Mrs. Liebman 
were President and Mrs. Victor A. Friend, Dr. Mark 
H. Ward, president of the Boston Congregational Club, 
and Mrs. Ward, Hugh O. Davis, president of the 
Baptist Social Union, and Mrs. Davis, Harold M. 
Linsky, president of Temple Ohabei Shalom Brother- 
hood, and Mrs. Linsky, Mr. and Mrs. Ben G. Shapiro, 
Dr, and Mrs. C. Guy Robbins, and Mr. and Mrs. 
James D. Tillinghast. Ralph B. Emery, president of 
the Boston Social Union, was to have been present 
but was kept at home by illness. 

The dinner opened with an invocation by Dr. 
William Wallace Rose of Lynn. After the meal and a 
brief business meeting, entertainment was furnished by 
a group of young people from Melrose. They were, 
Dorothy Churchill, first violin; Marcia Jump, second 
violin; Dorothea Jump, cellist; Marjorie Nesbit, 
pianist; Richard Loring, baritone soloist; Beth Cary, 
reader. 

Mr. Friend introduced the guests and called on 
Ben G. Shapiro, past president of Temple Ohabei 
Shalom Brotherhood and secretary of the Boston 
Chapter of the National Council of Jews and Chris- 
tians, to introduce the speaker of the evening. Mr. 
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Shapiro first of all paid tribute to Mr. Friend for 
his interest in better relations between those of dif- 
ferent races and religions, and thanked Universalists 
present for their practical interest in brotherhood 
among all Americans. He then presented Dr. Joshua 
Liebman as a brilliant young man of bright promise 
for the future. Rabbi Liebman spoke on ‘Three 
Wise Rules for Happiness.’”’ He said in part: ‘“The 
Jewish religion always placed great emphasis on hap- 
piness, not that the rabbis were unaware of suffering 
but they understood the importance of the right 
kind of happiness. In the Hebrew writings one finds 
such saying as these, “The spirit of God rests only on 
him who is of a joyous heart.’ ‘Blessed is laughter for 
it cleanseth.’ This happiness was not a mere hedonism 
but a balanced harmony of passions and ideals. The 
achievement of such happiness is a spiritual obligation 
because enough such happy people make a peaceful 
society. Enough unhappy people make a jungle of 
society as we have seen in our day. Achievement of 
happiness then was regarded by the Jews always as 
the beginning of morality. How is such happiness to 
be achieved in our world of confusion? The answer 
may be found in an old Jewish fable, the story of the 
hunter and the bird of wisdom. A hunter once cap- 
tured a bird that astonished its captor by speaking 
several languages. ‘Set me free,’ said the bird, ‘and I 
will tell you the secret of happiness.’ The hunter 
agreed to do so and the bird then said, ‘Here are three 
wise rules for happiness: Do not regret that which is 
past; do not believe that which is impossible; do not 
strive for that which is unattainable.’ As the amazed 
hunter loosed his hold the bird flew high in the air 
and alighted in a tall tree. From his perch the bird 
berated the hunter: ‘Foolish man, you freed me, not 
knowing that I have a precious jewel in my breast,’ 
whereupon the hunter strove to climb the tree to re- 
capture the bird and fell and broke his leg. Said the 
bird: ‘Oh, foolish man, I gave you three wise rules for 
happiness and you have already broken them. You 
regretted freeing me, you believed the impossible that 
I, a bird, could carry a precious jewel in my breast, and 
-you strove after that which is impossible for man, to 
catch a winged bird.’’’ With skill and eloquence 
Rabbi Liebman applied this old folk story to the 
‘problem of human happiness in our world. 

Following the address the group rose and sang 
“America, the Beautiful,” and were dismissed with a 
benediction by Dr. C. Guy Robbins. 


* * * 


THE KISS 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


UKE is a very great friend of mine. Of course, 
his name is not really Luke, for, although I tell 
you much, I cannot tell you everything. Luke 

‘helps me out of many troubles. In the fall he gathers 
up leaves with me. In the spring he comes to see my 
garden and never says discouraging things. When I 
say, ‘Luke, the lilacs are budding, it is spring,” he 
never replies, “Oh, but don’t be too sure. We shall 
have snow again.” But he says, “Yes, spring is 
nearly here.” 

Luke is eleven years old. He is always pleased 


to ride in my car, and he never, never, says, “Shall you 
be getting a new car soon?” He says, “She goes 
well.”” When I forget my books, Luke always re- 
members where he saw them last. When I am not 
quite ready to go to places where Luke is going too, he 
never says, “It is late already.” He says, “Well, 
I think our clock is a bit fast. I expect I am 
early.” 

Luke is a comfort; and that is the long and short 
of it. I don’t know how good he is at lessons. I’ve 
never asked him; never asked anybody. I hope he 
isn’t too good, because nobody can be quite perfect. 

It happened that I was sitting very quietly one 
day, thinking about the coming Easter Sunday. I 
was thinking of the story of the Lord Christ, who lived 
so long ago and who cared so much that people should 
be both good and happy. I was thinking how angry 
some people were with him, because he loved God more 
than kings or palaces or great power; and how he was 
caught and killed, and taken from the lonely hill at 
night and buried with tears by those few who loved 
him. And I was also thinking how the Lord Christ 
was greater than any grave, so that he lived in people’s 
hearts forevermore. And I wanted to tell children 
how to keep this love alive in the world, and I didn’t 
quite know how to tell them well enough— 

When the front door opened, and someone 
came into my house, and I heard this story about 
Luke. 

It was the birthday of the mother of Luke. 
Everybody in the family was saying: “Happy Birth- 
day! Happy Returns of the Day!’ Luke came down 
to breakfast. He, too, kissed Mother a happy birth- 
day. He stood by her chair. Mother reached up and 
kissed Luke. Then Luke raised his hand and slowly, 
carefully, scrubbed his cheek which Mother had 
kissed. 

“O Luke!” said Mother, ‘“‘you’re rubbing off my 
kiss.” 

Luke stopped, and looked at his mother, and said: 
“Why, Mother, I’m not rubbing it off; I’m rubbing it 
an.” 

When I heard that, I said in my heart: O God, 
teach me the deep truth of that which this child of Thine 
has said, so that I, too, may take that which cannot stay 
long, is too lovely to stay long, on the face of the world, 
and to hold it within so that it may enrich the heart 


forever. 
* * * 


EASTER SONG 
Griswold Williams 


I’d like to believe that I’ll be alive forever— 
But how shall I know till after I come to die? 
Such tangible things that deny faith altogether, 
It hardly seems worth the thought or the asking why. 


Yet—Spring trickles back, and the sharp gray hills turn hazy 
With green of the bursting buds on the barren boughs, 

And breaking the husk of a mind and heart grown lazy 
Bloom far fairer hopes than visible fact avows. 


Yes, always and ever, from death new life emerges, 

In Springtime of worlds or Springtime of souls, the same! 
The roots of my heart feel eternal April’s surges, 

And turn all my winter dullness to emerald flame. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DR. LALONE’S EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Lalone’s editorial, “Off with Their Heads,” is very fine 
so far as his sentiments about the bills of which he writes are 
concerned, but his ideas about the American form of government 
are confusing—or confused. To him the American form of 
government is, apparently, the Constitution in its original form— 
a fixed and rigid thing. To me the American form of government 
is living, growing, with the Constitution as its foundation. 

The men who made the Constitution did not intend to es- 
tablish a government that would meet all needs for centuries to 
come. Doubtless they would have been shocked and distressed 
if they could have foreseen some of the changes which have been 
made, but they knew that change would be both desirable and 
inevitable, and they created a framework of general principles 
within which growth would be possible, and made specific pro- 
vision for changes. To call an amendment to the Constitution a 
change in the American form of government is a contradiction in 
terms. It is a development of the American form of govern- 
ment. 

The fifteenth and the nineteenth amendments greatly en- 
larged the electorate, but ours is still a representative govern- 
ment. Our laws are still made by a Congress elected by the 
people. The seventeenth amendment changed the method of 
electing United States Senators, but each state still has two 
Senators. The sixteenth amendment made a great change in 
our system of taxation, but the power to “ay and collect taxes” 
remains with Congress. When Dr. Lalone writes: “Citizens 
may and should work for a child labor amendment, legislators 
are expected to work out some legal solution to the knotty prob- 
lem of child labor, Supreme Court Justices must pass on all such 
attempts,’’ he is describing not a “‘change in the American form 
of government,” as he calls it, but an orderly process of the 
American form of government. 

Even the extraordinary powers exercised by President 
Roosevelt were granted to him by a Congress elected by the 
people, and the people can elect a Congress which will take those 
powers away from him. . 

While the people retain the power to make changes and to 
unmake them, that is the American form of government, whether 
we like the changes or not. 

AsE: 


* * 


AS A UNITARIAN MINISTER SEES IT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader commonly has such a skillful blending of the 
literary and historical, the anecdotal and political—with not in- 
frequent pungent references to current events—that I anticipate 
its weekly arrival, almost with eagerness. 

However, I started to write a word to commend the merit 
and the timeliness of your article—‘‘Off with Their Heads.” That 
such bills could be so far advanced in Congress makes one al- 
most despair of democracy. I hope the Massachusetts Senators 
and Congressmen will quickly know of your article and that it 
will be noted by other papers. 

Die New 


oe 


HAVE WE ANY IMAGINATION? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Recent communications from Europe, in addition to the 
ever-increasing correspondence of the American Committee for 
Christian Refugees, reflect a rising tide of refugee needs. The 
State Department is authority for the statement that on June 30, 
1939, there were 309,782 persons registered at United States 
consulates awaiting their turn to enter America from Germany, 
enough to fill that nation’s total immigration quota to the United 
States for eleven years under the present admission regulations. 

“Ninety percent of the persons held in concentration camps 


in Germany today are non-Jews,” said Lord Marley in Chicago 
recently. Lord Marley is the former undersecretary of war in 
the MacDonald government, is now a deputy speaker of the 
House of Lords and chairman of the British parliamentary ad- 
visory committee of the Organization for Reconstruction and 
Training of Refugees. As compared with some 400,000 refugees 
who have left Germany and Austria, Lord Marley estimated 
there are 3,000,000 more left who are potential refugees. 

The American Committee for Christian Refugees raised 
$82,000 in 1938 and $203,000 in 1939. There are about 4,500 
persons now in the care of the American committee. To com- 
plete the rehabilitation of these and care for those who are still 
to come, the committee is appealing for a minimum of $500,000 
in 1940. Only recently the United Jewish Appeal, recognizing 
this growing Christian aspect of the problem, have given $100,000 
toward this budget. 

Cannot the churches, as at least their goal, match what these 
Jewish friends have already done? To that end an urgent appeal 
is being made for generous contributions to be made to this cause 
by individuals and by churches, and as quickly as possible. All 
contributions should be sent to Richard B. Scandrott, Jr., 
treasurer of the American Committee for Christian Refugees 
Inc., 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


James M. Speers, Chairman. 


* * 


IN-APPRECIATION OF ALBERT HAMMATT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am writing very briefly in appreciation of the Rey. Albert. 
Hammatt. 

I have a great personal sorrow in his death. He was one of 
my long-time friends. He was my classmate, the last remaining 
tome. Heand I, together with Perry Bush and Francis Sprague, 
entered Tufts Divinity School in 1875. Wesoon became intimate 
friends. After being together four years in Tufts, our first 
churches—Albert’s at South Framingham and mine at Fitchburg 
—were so near that we were together frequently. Later we were 
farther apart, and as time went along, and as we each were more 
absorbed in the work of our own church, we naturally drifted 
somewhat apart. 

We were very different from each other in traits of character, 
habits of reading, and methods of work. But I never lost interest 
in Albert and never missed seeing him when possible. He was. 
an engaging and an acceptable preacher, a splendid ministerial 
neighbor, and a fine pastor. He has been faithful throughout a. 
long and useful career, and he always served the churches where 
he has been minister to the very best of his ability. The Univer- 
salist Church has been enriched by his good character and his 
joyful life. I am sorry for his departure. I was ever aware of 
the presence of his best wishes even when we were physically far 


apart. Nature will have her way, and so Albert has departed. 
Farewell until I see you again! I shall never forget you, Albert.. 
Farewell! 


R.S. Kellerman. 
Blanchester, Ohio. 


* * 


CHRISTUS VICTOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

More power to your good right editorial arm when you deal. 
with those who object to your belief in God the Father! 

But I wish all might have opportunity to read and ponder 
“Christus Victor’ (page 88 in my copy), ‘“‘Our Father,” ‘‘Wonder- 
Working Talisman,” etc. I have had brought to me again the 
inspirational value that lies in that little book for any man trying 
to minister the angel of help to troubled men. For any pastor, 
not a humanist, ‘‘Christus Victor” in my opinion is pure gold. 

B. Eisler. 

Claremont, N. H. 
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Our Library Desk 


A Book by a Noted Scholar 


The Book of Revelation. By E. F. 
Scott. (Seribners. $2.00.) 


In view of the rising tide of fanatical, 
irrational apocalypticism which is flooding 
the country in these grave times of war and 
social upheavals, this rational study of 
Revelation written by a noted scholar for 
the general reader is most welcome and 
timely. Beginning his book with a pre- 
sentation of the origin and purpose of 
Revelation, Professor Scott continues with 
a short but valuable exposition of the main 
scenes in the apocalyptic drama. A third 
section dealing with the Christian doc- 
trines discoverable in this Christian apoc- 
alypse is followed by a discussion of its 
permanent message. The book concludes 
with a brief consideration of the literary 
characteristics of Revelation. 

It may be in order to outline some of the 
views elaborated by Professor Scott. He 
correctly observes that whereas the author 
of Revelation (identified as John the Elder 
of Ephesus) claims that his book consists 
of a series of visions granted to him on the 
Isle of Patmos while in a trance, this claim 
is quite in keeping with a favorite literary 
device of apocalyptic writers. Revelation, 
as it stands, is not a visionary experience; 
instead it is primarily a literary composi- 
tion whose many “‘visions’’ are derived, for 
the most part, from earlier apocalyptic 
tradition. Basic though this conclusion is 
to a correct appreciation and understand- 
ing of Revelation (and, it may be noted, to 
his own exposition as well), nevertheless 
Professor Scott makes a concession to the 
traditional viewpoint when he states that 
the author was actually an ecstatic who 
had an authentic vision at Patmos which 
served as a nucleus around which he gath- 
ered the material taken from earlier apoc- 
alypses. 

Professor Scott also demonstrates that 
it is a reprehensible mistake which has 
caused a great deal of misunderstanding 
and futile speculation to regard Revelation 
as a prophecy of the future. Quite on the 
contrary, the writer was wholly engrossed 
in certain pressing problems of his own 
day, and fervently (but mistakenly) her- 
alded the immediate and catastrophic end- 
ing of the evil age in which he himself 
lived. His thoughts were directed toward 
his own times, and not toward the distant 
future. More specifically, Revelation was 
written during the reign of the Emperor 
Domitian in an effort to meet and over- 
come a dangerous crisis which threatened 
the very existence of Christianity, a crisis 
occasioned by the refusal of Christians to 
worship the emperor-god. Since they 
would not participate in the cultus of the 
state religion, the Christians had been sub- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
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jected to a mild persecution which the 
author feared was soon to be intensified. 
Consequently he wrote his book, repre- 
senting it to be the product of supernatural 
revelation, and endeavored to strengthen 
the fidelity and stedfastness of his Chris- 
tian readers in Asia Minor by exalting 
martyrdom and depicting the glorious re- 
wards awaiting the faithful. Accordingly, 
Professor Scott considers Revelation to 
be an apocalypse permeated with the mar- 
tyr motif designed to meet a given crisis 
at a given place in a given time. Never- 
theless he devotes a chapter to a consid- 
eration of the permanent message of Reve- 
lation, to its religious significance for the 
present day, and unconvincingly explains 
in extenuation that its permanent mes- 
sage ‘‘is due, in some measure, to the very 
fact that it was the product of a given 
time, which was in many ways unique.” 

Despite his vacillation between diver- 
gent interpretations Professor Scott has 
written a book which can be recommended 
as an antidote for the epidemic of modern 
apocalypticism which is infecting many 
churches and communities throughout the 
land. 

Martin Rist. 


* * 


An Amazingly Interesting Biography 
And Pilate Said. By Frank Morison. 
(Seribners. $2.75.) 


To re-create in words the atmosphere of 
a long-gone period is no easy task. To de- 
duce the personality of a man of that 
period from a few written words and fewer 
archeological ruins is still more difficult. 
The success of these two accomplishments 
in Frank Morison’s latest book makes 
‘And Pilate Said’’ an amazingly interesting 
biography of that famous Procurator. 
Morison, an English scholar, employs a 
detective’s cunning in piecing out the 
character of Pontius Pilate. He travels 
from Rome to Caesarea and Jerusalem, 
viewing the ruins of these ancient cities 
and the famed aqueducts that supplied 
Jerusalem with water, and judges what is 
now visible in the light of historical refer- 
ences in Josephus’ Antiquities, in Biblical 
accounts, and in other ancient writings. 
With rare discernment he sets for his 
reader a stage two thousand years old and 
demonstrates the only logical way in 
which events could have shaped themselves 
upon that stage. 

Morison grants that Pilate was a clever 
and cunning man, else the Roman Emperor 
would never have sent him to govern dif- 
ficult, tempestuous Palestine. He was 
fearless, intelligent, diplomatic and patri- 
otic, and each of these admirable traits 
led more to his downfall than to his suc- 
cess, for the first, fearlessness, led to his 
initial encounter with the Jewish religion 
when he ordered the display of the hated 


: 

ensigns of Caesar throughout Palestine. 
The second, intelligence, led him to appro- 
priate some of the Temple tribute money 
to bring adequate water supplies over 
many miles of hilly country to the thirsty 
people of Jerusalem. The third, diplo- 
macy, led Pilate to compromise with the 
high priests and become party to the trial 
of Jesus. The fourth, patriotism, let him 
never forget his Roman aggressiveness and 
prevented him from understanding more 
fully the Oriental minds of those he gov- 
erned. 

We see Pilate’s character changing and 
developing during the ten years of his rule 
and, at the end of the book, we cannot but 
feel that any man in his position would of 
necessity have had to assume the role he 
played in the Crucifixion. His was no 
malicious governorship of these people, but 
an officialdom which tried always to sim- 
plify and smooth out the relationships be- 
tween the Roman rulers and the fanatically 
religious Jews of Jesus’ time. The author 
makes one feel sympathetic toward this 
man whose end is shrouded in mystery 
and cloaked in legend. 

One delightful feature of the book is 
the superb series of photographs of the 
Palestine country as it is today. The 
photographs were all made especially for 
Frank Morison to illustrate points he 
makes in the text. Through them we see 
with our own eyes the possibilities of Mori- 
son’s deductions. Familiar spots take on 
new significance when judged through the 
eyes of an expert. We find the whole Gos- 
pel story more real and understandable 
after we read this book. 

There is no doubt that other contempo- 
rary scholars will take issue with Mr. Mori- 
son, as he takes issue with some scholars 
of the past. There is much to be said for 
any side of an argument about persons or 
events so far removed from the present. 
“And Pilate Said’’ considers time elements, 
places and personalities and thoroughly 
weighs the words of several early historians. 
You will be impressed by the author’s 
procedure and find his a convincingly 
logical exposition. Though many books 
about the last years during which Jesus 
lived have been written, I doubt if you can 
find a more readable, though accurate and 
scholarly, volume than this newest charac- 
ter analysis of Pontius Pilate. 


Florence W. Simonson. 


* * 


For Times Like These 


Have You Lost God? By Winfred 
Rhoades. (Lippincott. $1.00.) 


In such troubled times as these religion 
is more than usually sought for; and only a 
deep subjective experienced religion will 
answer the personal need and prove to be 
the fortress of souls embattled. This little 
book of only one hundred pages is recom- 
mended highly as a God-sent help to souls 
in dismay, in fear, in vanishing religious 
conventionalisms. Indeed the stoutest 
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faith can absorb the ideas of this book and 
be gladdened. 

The little book belongs to that ever en- 
larging class of writings often called mysti- 
cal. But this one is singularly free from 
the flaws that many others contain. The 
author’s message comes from | is own deep 
experience, a mind attuned to spiritual 
truths and to psychology, and a modernist 
aware of all the principles and theories of 
the latest physical science. It does not 
lose sight of practical realities (so called). 
Nor of everyday needs and menaces. Be- 
ing based on an empirical foundation, the 
precepts are a matter of daily personal 
practice, and are offered to all troubled 
souls who have become bewildered, who 
are oppressed with fears and uncertainties, 
who feel not at home in life. We shall need 
more messages like this to lead a deluded 
world back to spiritual health. And the 
demand for such will doubtless be more 
pressing in the near-by lowering future. 

William Couden. 
* * 
Aimed Directly at the Liberal Group 
Persons and Ideals. By William Mal- 
colm MacGregor. (T. and T. Clark, 

Edinburgh. $1.50.) 

In a prefatory note, Dr. MacGregor 
writes that this little book had its begin- 
ning in the request of some of the old 


students of Dr. James Denney, who 
wished to have the principal’s address 
about him in some permanent form. And 
so these twelve addresses were printed. 
Even though the names of Denney, Bruce 
and Hyslop are not well known to the 
majority of our fellowship, we cannot but 
gain profit from learning about them. The 
whole of the book reveals to us a seminary 
man broad in wisdom and deep in soul. 

“The Religion of a Good Moderate,” 
could have been aimed directly at us of the 
liberal group. Everything we say about 
ourselves is there—our emphasis upon 
character, our desire to live usefully, our 
weakness in propagating our faith. ““The 
Preacher—Prophet or Sophist?’’ has this 
statement: ‘‘Our feeling of the huge neces- 
sities of men should constrain us to fall 
back upon and rifle the treasures of power 
and comfort in God’s word, so that with 
every year our apprehension of the fitness 
of the message may become more adequate 
and that we may cease with formal trivial- 
ities to insult the somber facts of life.” 

Almost every statement of importance 
is enriched by a simple, appealing illus- 
tration. 

It is a little book, but it takes a man a 
long time to reap and store the fullness 
of its riches. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOW MUCH WILL IT COST? 


Ever since they were starry-eyed little 
girls standing on tiptoe to see the shining 
lollipops on the candy counter, women 
have been asking, ‘How much will it 
cost?” To do this spares many an embar- 
rassing moment. So, rightfully, Univer- 
salist women are asking, “How much does 
it cost to be a member of the Association 
of Universalist Women?” 

If we were to be very legal and technical 
about it we would have to say, “It will 
cost just what it has always cost to be a 
member of the W. N. M. A.,”’ for the con- 
stitution cannot be changed before 1941. 
But if we are to keep faith with the women 
who expressed their desires in Washington 
last October, we must proceed under a dif- 
ferent plan which will open membership to 
every woman. So the executive board has 
adopted a working agreement which it 
will try out between October 1, 1940, and 
Convention time in 1941. 

Those who have paid the bills while the 
little girl of lollipop days was growing to 
young womanhood know full well the in- 
creasing cost with every year of growth. 
So it is with any organization. To keep 
what it has intact, and still grow, it must 
broaden its program and keep more people 
informed about its plans and purposes. 
That means more mimeographing and 
printing, more bulletins sent out, and more 


postage. It must have a person available 
to address groups and advise leaders and 
people about their women’s program of 
study and service. That means a salary. 
The money for all of this, plus office rent, 
the salary of an office secretary, and many 
other items, is called the Administration 
Fund. Some items will remain the same 
with six thousand members as with three 
thousand; others will be larger. 

How much will it cost? The present plan 
is to do away with dues. The work now 
in progress, which is supported by only a 
small proportion of Universalist women, 
must be carried on by an ever increasing 
number. The expense due to the enlarging 
program must be shared by all. Therefore, 
there are three aspects to the answer, 
which can best be made clear by specific 
instances. 

Mrs. A. is a member of a Ladies’ Aid in 
a church where there is no Mission Circle. 
When her organization is ready to become 
a part of the Association of Universalist 
Women, the officers will consult with the 
board of the state organization and will 
agree to accept what they decide is a 
reasonable portion of the administration 
cost pledged by the state to the national 
organization, and to share as they are able 
in the enlarged program of the Association. 
No dues are asked by the national organi- 
zation, just gifts. If Mrs. A. is not able 


financially to give her proportionate share 
of that gift, there are many ways in which 
her service can be of as much value as 
money to her group. 

Mrs. B. is a member of a Mission Circle 
in a church where the other organizations 
of women have not yet seen the desira- 
bility of one strong unified organization. 
For the present, it will cost her about what 
it has in years gone by. During this time 
of transition, it is the women who are now 
a part of the Association who will be 
counted upon to stand together and with 
all their wisdom and patience and generous 
gifts of money, help their organization to 
expand that the needs of more women 
may be served and their interest enlisted. 
What has previously been paid as dues will 
be added to the amount labeled ‘‘Adminis- 
tration,’ and for the projects Mrs. B. and 
her sister members will give as generous a 
share as they can of the amount which the 
state has pledged to pay. 

Mrs. C. is a member of three women’s 
organizations in her church, one of which 
was a Mission Circle. She paid dues to 
all and a share of the expense of all the 
projects undertaken by all three organiza- 
tions. Now the unified groups have made 
a common budget. When it was being 
made, they added what had been Mission 
Circle dues, plus what had been called 
‘Administration,’ plus one-fourth of that 
which had been called ‘‘Administration.” 
The total, ? plus ? plus ? equaled the 
amount put into the common budget to be 
sent to the Association for the Adminis- 
tration Fund. Pledges were made by 
every member toward the total budget 
which included gifts for what had been 
considered Mission Circle projects but are 
really just one phase of the Church in 
Action. Mrs. C. assumed as large a share 
as she was able, knowing that that was her 
obligation for the year, and that someone 
would not greet her with a request for 
money for this or that every time she went 
to church. 

Mrs. D., who was not able to make a 
very large pledge, gave a certain service 
which made her a member in just as good 
standing as Mrs. X. from Luxury Avenue. 

The result: Planned giving by many 
more women and a sense of fellowship with 
others which many of them had never 
known before. 

Money and service have been men- 
tioned. There is one other aspect of the 
obligation assumed when one becomes a 
part of the Association. No one is so rash 
as to say that if we abolish dues and sub- 
stitute prayer, the Association of Univer- 
salist Women will grow in strength and 
usefulness. But where there are enough 
people who care sufficiently about their 
church and pray about it, things begin to 
happen. No woman is so humble that her 
prayer cannot be heard, and none so grand 
that her church will not be better for her 
sincere petition. “Forward together” in 
sharing, service and prayer! E. F.M. 


_portunity—enough to 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


THIRD FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 
AND OFFERING 

It is time to begin planning locally for 
our third Friendship Program and Offering. 
The dates designated this year are April 
7,14 and 21. And the object of our learn- 
ing and thinking will be the Jewish people, 
with special emphasis upon Jewish refu- 
gee children. The offering which culmi- 
nates the program, and which will be 
taken in Universalist church schools on 
April 21, will be devoted to caring for refu- 
gee children who have been taken from 
Germany to France and other countries. 

Last year’s program and offering with 
the same objectives helped to build up un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the Jewish 
people, and provided $378.75 which was 
spent in caring for Jewish children who 
had been taken from Germany to France. 
The need is still great both for creating 
attitudes of friendliness and good will 
toward Jews in general and for aiding help- 
less children who through no fault of their 
own are the victims of race prejudice. 

The services for the three Sundays on 
which the program is to be carried out have 
been prepared by Miss Winchester, as has 
also the bulletin of suggestions to superin- 
tendents. 

On this page will be found some supple- 


-mentary material which, it is hoped, will 


prove helpful in setting up plans for this 
program in our schools. 

Here is a tragic need and a superb op- 
challenge every 
church school worker! 

* * 
DR. HOLMES SPEAKS OUT 

Anti-Semitism is one of the most serious, 
as it is one of the foulest, evils of our time, 
and of the ages. Anti-Semitism springs 
fundamentally from superstition and preju- 
dice, which themselves have their roots in 
misunderstanding. Misunderstanding in 
turn comes from a multitude of little mis- 
conceptions and silly notions, and can be 
corrected by correcting these monstrous 
trivialities. The essential thing is to startle 
people awake, to set them thinking. To 
this end I can think of nothing better than 
the sudden plunge of Christian congrega- 
tions into the ice-cold bath of the discovery 
that many of the most precious passages 
of their holy scriptures belong not to them- 
selves at all, but to the Jews. And so, it 
is to be hoped, their Christianity will ac- 
quire a new and healthful glow. 

John Haynes Holmes. 
ak cd 


THE VALUE OF COMMON ENTER- 
PRISES 

It is not enough for American citizens to 

live neighborly with a fragment of society. 

Socrates stimulated in Athenians a desire 

to find ‘their ways out of class and group 

and neighborhood fragments of living.” 
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AN EASTER PRAYER 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* Almighty God, in Thee isthe light * 
* which lighteth every soul. Thy * 
* children bless Thee for the day of * 
* promise which tells of Thy light and * 
* power and love. We open our * 
* hearts unto Thee that Thou mayest * 
* speak to us in a language plainer * 
* than words, in revelations clearer * 
* than thought. Thou knowest our * 
* dust and frailty, our dependence * 
* upon earthly safeguards, our terror * 
* when these safeguards fail us. Let * 
* this day reveal the larger reality of * 
* which this earth is but the begin- * 
* ning. Let it spread before usa pros- * 
* pect of beauty fairer than earth can * 
* offer. And if we have come into * 
* Thy house burdened with natural * 
* doubts, grant us to go forth com- * 
* forted; blessed with the assurance * 
* that Thy order and Thy faithful- * 
* ness cannot disappoint us; that * 
* Thou wilt keep covenant and truth * 
* with Thy children. Amen. 2 
Gu. P. = 
* * 
* * 
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Our need in social education today is for 
common enterprises which will lead to 
universal citizenship. Common enter- 
prises dispel fear, distrust, and animosity; 
and arouse a sort of filial sentiment of 
interdependence. Those who undergo the 
same experiences feel more closely bound 
together and not sufficient unto them- 
selves. The individual will find that the 
sense of having “arrived,’’ whether on 
his own part or on the part of the fragmen- 
tary grouping to which he belongs, will 
give way in friendship and co-operative 
work with those of other cultures. There 
comes a desire to learn from others, and a 
keen zest to supplement one’s own per- 
sonality through commerce of ideas with 
other fragments of the total situation.— 
Dr. Everett R. Clinchy. 


* * 


LET’S LEARN MORE ABOUT THE 
JEWS 

In a bulletin published by the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians the 
following suggestions are made for the 
teaching programs of Protestant young 
people: 

1. Appreciation of values in present-day 
Judaism; e. g., a study of Jewish prayers, 
biographical sketches of great Jewish 
preachers of America, a study of social 
ideals of Judaism, a study of the work of 
such organizations as B’nai B’rith, Temple 
Brotherhoods, ete. 

2. Provide for Young People’s and Adult 


Classes materials showing that Jewish 
literature did not stop with what Chris- 
tians call the ‘‘Old Testament.” 

8. Avoid generalizations about “Phari- 
sees,’ and point out the excellence in 
Phariseeism as well as the defects. Tell the 
story of the Crucifixion in such a way as to 
show clearly that Jews of today are not to 
be censured. 

4. Invite a local rabbi or lay religious 
leader to talk on religious worship or Jew- 
ish faith and ideals in the assembly period 
or at class session. 

5. In education for world peace, inter- 
racial justice, and industrial relations, call 
attention to the fact that Jewish temples 
and synagogues stand shoulder to shoulder 
with Christian churches in these matters. 


* * 


FAMILY PRAYER FOR PEACE 


In many of our homes children have 
been reading ‘‘Thoughts of God for Boys 
and Girls,’’ a Lenten Fellowship of Prayer. 
These same children will be glad now to 
discover this Family Prayer for Peace, 
which may be used at any time, but is es- 
pecially appropriate in connection with 
the Jewish Friendship Program. The 
prayer has been written and is being circu- 
lated by Youthbuilders, Inc., New York 
City. 


Mother: God comfort the women who are 
tonight without husbands. 

Father: God comfort the men who are to- 
night without wives. 

Children: God comfort the children who 
are tonight without mothers or fathers. 

Entire Family (in unison): For the women 
who sit alone in the darkened homes of 
Europe, for the men who keep grim 
vigils on the fields of battle, for the 
mystified children cared for by strangers, 
let Thy presence, Father of all mankind, 
wipe out distance. Let the broken 
families of whatever nation be as one 
again in Thy spirit. And soon—in our 
time, O God—let the nations be united 
as one family. Let Thy sons acknowl- 
edge their brotherhood. 

Mother and Father (in unison): And until 
that time shall come, help us to decrease 
dissension and bitterness now, by preach- 
ing and teaching no hatred. Help us, 
the parents of America, to hold steadily 
before our families the American ideal of 
malice toward none, and charity for all. 

Children (in unison): And when peace re- 
turns, help us, the children of America, 
to build good on the ruins of evil. 

Entire Family( in unison): Let us be build- 
ers and not destroyers. Let mothers and 
fathers and children recognize that, as a 
human family, the world over, we are as 
strong as the frailest of our brothers, 
and help us therefore to work together 
for the good of all our fellowmen. Amen. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


R. FRANZ REISSMANN 
COMPLETES FORTY-SIX YEARS 
AS ORGANIST 


R. Franz Reiss- 
manncompleted 
on Sunday, March 
10, 46 years as 
organist of the Uni- 
versalist church of 
Roxbury, Mass., 
without having 
missed a single ser- 
vice. It is believed 
that this record is 
unequaled in any church. Mr. Reissmann 
is counted by competent critics among the 
five leading organists of New England. 

On his anniversary evening he gave a re- 
cital, which was attended by over 200 
friends, many of them from Masonic 
bodies which he has served as musician. 
A reception followed, refreshments being 
served by the ladies of the Samaritan So- 
ciety. He was given “The Life of Bee- 
thoven” in three sumptuous volumes and 
more than 25 “bookmarks” with each 
volume. 

Mr. Reissmann has played the organ 
throughout eight pastorates. 


GIFT OF $5,000 
TO BROOKLYN CHURCH AS 
EDWIN MARKHAM MEMORIAL 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway, pastor of All 
Souls Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., was re- 
cently presented with a check for $5,000 by 
a friend of Edwin Markham. It is proposed 
to have a bronze plaque, engraved with 
quotations from ‘‘The Man with the Hoe,” 
placed in the church as a memorial to Mr. 
Markham, and the balance of the money 
will be used to wipe out the church’s in- 
debtedness. 


MARTIN M. BROWN 
PROMINENT UNIVERSALIST 
HONORED IN NORTH ADAMS 


Dr. Martin M. Brown, prominent sur- 
geon and civic leader of North Adams, 
Mass., and for 45 years superintendent of 
the Universalist church school, was honored 
by the parish on March 10. He was pre- 
sented with an engraved testimonial 
plaque. 

Joining in the tributes to Dr. Brown 
were G. Clarence Hadley, who served as 
toastmaster; Rev. Pliny A. Allen, pastor 
of the church; George H. Bedford, who 
made the presentation; Attorney Cornelius 
A. Parker of Boston, president of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, and for a time 
during his residence in North Adams from 
1898 to 1903 assistant superintendent of 
the church school under Dr. Brown. Mr. 
Parker made the principal address of the 
evening, lauding Dr. Brown for his in- 


fluence in the church as a leader and as the 
church school head, and for his contribu- 
tions to the community not only as a 
physician and friend to many but as an 
energetic worker for the advancement of 
the community welfare. ; 

Messages were read from two former 
pastors of the church, Rev. George Mayo 
Gerrish, now of Rockport, and Rev. Mary. 
Andrews Conner, now of Northfield; from 
Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superin- 
tendent; and from Dr. Leroy W. Coons, 
State Superintendent. 

Dr. Brown, replying, said in part: “If 
I were asked today why I joined the 
church, my answer would be the same as in 
1885 when I did join this church: because 
it is an organization that has stood the 
test of time. Empires and kingdoms and 
civilizations have risen and have fallen 
since the Christian Church had its begin- 
ning, but it exists stronger and greater in 
its influence today than it ever was be- 
fore. 

“Let’s get busy, get on the bandwagon, 
if you please, join in the work of the church, 
work together and make life worth living. 
The solution of the problems of the world 
will not be found in totalitarianism. The 
solution will come when each individual 
can be made to see all other men in the 
right and best light and to work with them. 
Our contribution can be to make the best 
use possible of our times, see the best things 
in the world which are far more numerous 
than the worst things, and so have a great 
time and make our world a better place to 
live in as the days go by.”’ 

During the evening a large bouquet 
was presented to Dr. Brown by the Social 
Club of the church, of which the late Mrs. 
Brown was the founder. 

Two pleasing solos were contributed to 
the program by Robert Caswell, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Clyde Carley, who also 
played for group singing. The Comrades, 
assisted by members of the Social Club, 
served a light supper before the evening’s 
program was opened by Thomas Riddell, 
president of the Comrades. 


RADIO SERIES ON 
INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIANITY 


The National Broadcasting Company 
announces a fourth series of programs en- 
titled ““At Home in the World” conducted 
by Leslie Bates Moss. 

These programs on International Chris- 
tianity will be presented on Fridays 12.30- 
12.45 p. m. E. S. T., beginning April 5, 
over WEAF and stations of the Red Net- 
work. 

The subjects for April are: April 5— 
Who Stands Alone?; April 12—Low Ceil- 
ing for Ideals; April 19—The India of To- 
morrow; April 26—Conflict for Freedom. 


BINGHAMTON CHURCH HOLDS 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The church at Binghamton, N. Y., cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary March 8 to 
10. 

A banquet was held in the parish hall on 
the 8th at 6.80 p.m. Robert E. Williams, 
moderator of the parish and chairman of 
the trustees, was toastmaster. Historical 
sketches of the church were given by 
Harold Irving on the first organization, 
1838 to the Civil War, and by Charles C. 
Lamb on the present organization, 1890 to 
1940. Mrs. Reba Darling Smith, soloist 
and musical director of the church, Beverly 
K. V. Smith, church pianist, and Charla 
Hull were responsible for the music. Cort- 
land A. Wilber of Albany, only living 
charter member, entertained with his rem- 
iniscences. Three former pastors of the 
church also spoke: Prof. Edson R. Miles 
of the Canton Theological School (pastor 
from 1900 to 1903); Rev. Benjamin F. 
Butler of Seneca Castle (pastor from 
1903 to 1908); Rev. Hal T. Kearns of 
Auburn (pastor from 1915 to 1917). Let- 
ters of greeting from other former pastors 
were read. 

The anniversary service was held March 
10 at 7.45 p.m. Dr. Fred C. Leining, Su- 
perintendent of Universalist Churches of 
New York State, preached the sermon. 
Rey. Richmond D. Taylor, director of re- 
ligious education, gave the prayer. The 
service ended with a rededication hymn 
written for the occasion by H. W. Haynes, 
who was general chairman of the anniver- 
sary committees. 


IDLEWILD RETREAT PROGRAM 


Senexet Pines, Putnam, Conn., March 
25-28. 

Monday, March 25. Dinner at 6. Social 
hour at 8, with J. Wayne Haskell enter- 
taining with his magic. 

Tuesday. Forenoon: ‘‘The Nazarene,” a 
review and interpretation by Rabbi Israel 
Harburg of Temple Beth-El, Lynn, Mass. 
Afternoon (optional): “The Pharisaic Role 
in the Life and Times of Jesus.”” Evening: 
“The Bible Economy of Plenty,” by Rev. 
Edward Talmadge Root, a new approach 
to Christian social ethics. 

Wednesday. Forenoon: ‘‘War without. 
Violence,” a review and interpretation of 
K. Shridharani’s new book by Rev. Emer- 
son Schwenk; a real program for peace. 
Evening: ‘The Minister’s Devotional 
Life,’”’ a symposium led by Rev. Stanley 
Manning. 

Thursday. Forenoon: Communion, in 
charge of Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, chaplain 
of the retreat. 

For further information write Rev. 
Harold Lumsden, 20 Forest Street, Stam- 
ford, Conn. ed 
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MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND 
Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 
TO BE HELD IN CAMBRIDGE 


The 51st convention of the Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island Y. P. C. U. will be 
held in the Cambridge, Mass., church on 
April 20 and 21. About 300 unioners from 
all over the two states are expected. 

On Sunday, March 3, the state board 
met with Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, pastor 
of the Cambridge church, and his commit- 
tee to formulate plans. A special commit- 
‘tee from the state board, consisting of 
Ernest Posson, Barbara Coomhs, Dorothy 
Danner and Christine Durkee, was ap- 
pointed to work with the Cambridge group. 

The convention will include short busi- 
ness sessions and several conference groups. 
There will be various speakers. 

It is also expected that Hon. Leverett 
Saltonstall, Governor of Massachusetts, 
will address the delegates. 


PARISH HONORS 
FLINT M. BISSELL 


On Wednesday, March 13, the parish of 
the Dorchester, Mass., church (Grove 
Hall) held a dinner party and informal re- 
ception in the hall of the church in honor 
of Dr. Flint M. Bissell, their pastor, and 
Mrs. Bissell. The occasion was the 15th 
anniversary of Dr. Bissell’s pastorate. 
Music was furnished by the Cosmopolitan 
Orchestra and the combined choirs under 
the direction of Wm. V. Pett, musical 
director, gave a program of Scottish songs. 


MARLBORO CHURCH 
ACTIVE 


The Marlboro, Mass., church has con- 
tinued its custom of several years by join- 
ing in the union Lenten services of the 
Protestant churches in the town on 
Wednesday evenings. Rev. Frederick A. 
Wilmot of Fitchburg spoke on ‘The 
World’s Eleventh Hour” at the service in 
the Universalist church. 

United Church Day was observed on 
Feb. 4. The sermon subject: “I Pledge 
Allegiance.” 

The annual meeting of the John F. 
Cotting Men’s Club took place Feb. 6 
at the parsonage. After a meat pie supper, 
served by the committee on arrangements, 
the annual meeting was held. A résumé of 
the year’s activities was given and officers 
were elected as follows: President, Frank 
P. Thrasher; vice-president, George M. 
Moore; secretary, George M. Coxon; 
treasurer, George Smith. 

On Feb. 16 the church school enjoyed a 
valentine party in the social hall of the 
church. 

On Feb. 18 Rev. Arthur M. Soule, pas- 
tor, gave the memorial address before E. 

-D. Marshall Camp, United Spanish War 

_ Veterans. 

‘ During March Saturday night suppers 

have been served in the church with fine 

success. The first was held by the church 

ool and the proceeds donated to the 


Forward Together Program. The amount 
given was $1 for each member and officer 
of the school. The Ladies’ Social Circle and 
the Men’s Club also sponsored successfully 
the other March suppers. The Men’s 
Club held two public whist parties in 
March and they will serve the annual 
parish supper on March 27. 


MRS. ADA I. TREAT 
ADDRESSES BANGOR 
MISSION CIRCLE 


On Jan. 22 the Mission Circle enter- 
tained at luncheon Mrs. Ada I. Treat of 
Portland of the National Board. She spoke 
on the new organization for women. On 
Sunday, Jan. 28, Dr. Robert Cummins oc- 
cupied the pulpit, and on Monday after- 
noon addressed the women and was present 
also at the parish supper and meeting in 
the evening. Feb. 2 the Clara Barton 
Guild held their annual sample fair after- 
noon and evening. Lunch was served and 
the picture of the Clara Barton Home 
shown. A good sum was realized. Sun- 
day, Feb. 4, Dr. Little of the Hammond 
Street Congregational church occupied the 
pulpit, while Rev. Henry T. Atwood, 
pastor of the Universalist church, preached 
at the Grace Methodist Church, this being 
annual Convocation Week exchange of 
ministers. Wednesday, Feb. 7, Dedica- 
tion Day was observed, the Mission Circle 
and Floral and Aid Society uniting in a 
special service. The World Day of Prayer, 
Feb. 9, was observed with a union service 
held in the Episcopal church. On Sunday, 
Feb. 11, a troop of Boy Scouts attended the 
morning service. On Wednesday evenings 
during Lent suppers are being held for the 
young people of the church school of high- 
school age. 


EAST BOSTON CHURCH 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


The East Boston, Mass., church held 
its annual meeting recently, when William 
E. Sanford, Herbert Hunt, J. Alden Wat- 
son, Mrs. Arnold Lyons, Thelma Howe, 
Mrs. Fred Corby and J. Estelle Stevenson 
were re-elected to the executive board. 
A social hour followed. Sandwiches and 
coffee were served, and there was a cake 
in honor of the birthday of the pastor, O. 
Herbert McKenney, Jr. The meeting was 
notable for the number of young people 
present. 

Mr. McKenney has now become a resi- 
dent of East Boston. 

Alice Harrison spoke at the February 
meeting of the Sabbath School Union. 
The meeting began with supper and was 
followed by a candlelight service in charge 
of Mr. McKenney. 

The World’s Day of Prayer was ob- 
served by the East Boston Federation of 
Women’s Church Societies. Mrs. John 
Dearing, formerly a missionary to Japan, 
was the speaker. Mrs. Carlton W. Crocker 
also took part in the program and Mrs. 
Elsie Warren was soloist. 


The Mission Circle visited the Asa Gray 
School as guests of Beulah S. Cone, head 
of the kindergarten. Souvenirs made by 
the children were presented by them to the 
visitors. Luncheon followed at Bethany 
Union, after which the party was shown 
over the building. 

Whist parties in aid of the church treas- 
ury have been held at the homes of Mrs. 
Charles J. McCarthy and Helen and J. 
Estelle Stevenson. 

Various improvements have been made 
in the church plant. The new steam pipes 
in the schoolroom have been painted by 
George Howe, Pau! Terriar, Robert Cerada 
and Paul and George Poreau. The side 
vestibule has been cleaned, the ceiling 
whitened, the walls and woodwork painted 
and draperies hung by Kenneth Corby, 
Arthur and Thelma Howe, Madeline 
Harnish, Elizabeth Pinder, Elmer King, 
John Larsen, Nelbert Meyer and Sophie 
and William Monkewicz. The Sewing 
Club has given a hot water stack for the 
kitchen. 


MID-LENTEN CONFERENCE 
ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


On Saturday, March 2, the 7th floor of 
the Y. W. C. A. building in Boston was 
transformed into a veritable ‘‘college of 
religion” when approximately 350 leaders 
and workers of all denominations in the 
field of religious education gathered there. 
The conference opened with a worship 
period and the introduction of the group 
leaders. Special sessions were planned for 
about every department of religion from 
the departmentalized groups of the church 
school through the expressional activities 
such as choric reading and marionettes. 
The keyword of the day was “‘practical’’— 
the leaders were asked to bring to their 
conference sessions only the things they 
had found of real interest and value in 
their experience. The conference closed 
with an address by Mrs. Victor A. Friend 
of Melrose on “The Master’s Hand.’ 
Arthur Marshall of the Malden church led 
the assembly in the antiphonal singing of 
“Are Ye Able?’ Forty Universalists at- 
tended. 

Mrs. Friend deserves much credit for 
the success of the day, for she worked un- 
tiringly with her committee to make every 
phase of it complete and worth while. 

Alice Harrison of Lynn led one of the 
conference groups. 


NORWAY, ME., CHURCH 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


The annual meeting of the Norway, Me., 
church was held Monday evening, March 
11, at the parsonage. A short devotional 
service was conducted by Rev. W. P. 
Farnsworth, pastor, after which the busi- 
ness meeting was held. Reports of officers 
and various committees were heard. Mrs. 
Florence Mann was re-elected clerk; 
deacons, Frank H. Beck and W. Maford 
Mann. Committees appointed: Flowers, 
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Mrs. Adeline Klain, Mrs. Stephen B. Cum- 
mings and Hisie A. Favor; communion, 
Mrs. Beatrice Cummings, Mrs. Evelyn 
Cullinan and Mrs. Ruth Woodman; visit- 
ing, Mrs. Maude Decoster, Mrs. Harriet 
Waite, Elsie Favor, Mrs. Bessie Hill. 
Mrs. Eva Frost, Mrs. Hazel Tucker, Mrs, 
Marion Holt and Mrs. Beatrice Tucker; 
committee to appoint a committee for 
each month for church decorations, Ben- 
jamin Tucker, Mrs. Virgie Merrill and 
Mrs. Frances Twitchell; Easter Sunday 
decorations, F. H. Beck and Mrs. Heman 
Woodman and a group of young men to 
assist with collecting plants. Mr. Farns- 
worth and Carrie Tucker were appointed 
to handle press and publicity work. 

A communion service and the annual roll 
call of members will be held on Maundy 
Thursday evening at 7.30 o’clock in the 
church vestry. 

The B. G. McIntire Men’s Club is plan- 
ning its annual supper and entertainment 
to take place on April 4. W. H. Leavitt 
is chairman of the supper committee and 
V.S. Whitman of the entertainment. Mr. 
Whitman has written a one-act comedy, 
“Tt is a Woman’s World,” for four charac- 
ters, which will be presented as part of the 
program. 

The Ladies’ Circle recently served their 
annual birthday supper. The tables were 
decorated to represent the 12 months of 
the year. Roast turkey was the main 
dish. The ladies meet weekly. They have 
been making garments for war victims and 
will soon be making aprons for the summer 
sale. An apron party was held recently 
at the home of the president, Mrs. Adeline 
Klain, when material for an apron or the 
trimmings was the price of the supper. 


ORGAN AND CHIMES 
DEDICATED IN MERIDEN 


On Sunday, March 10, in the church at 
Meriden, Conn., the rededication of the 
organ and the dedication of the new organ 
chimes took place at the morning service. 
The organ had been thoroughly repaired 
and tuned and a new electric blower in- 
stalled. The new set of chimes was pre- 
sented by Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth A. Pierce 
in memory of their son, Gordon Miller 
Pierce. 

Rey. Isaac Smith, M. A., pastor, 
preached on “The Ministry of Music,’’ 
and was assisted in the dedication service 
by Irving J. Meiklem, moderator of the 
society. Mrs. Delmar E. Trout, organist, 
played “The Minster Chimes” as a dedi- 
cation selection. 


WOMAN’S ALLIANCE MEETS 
AT BETHANY UNION 


The Universalist Woman’s Alliance of 
Boston and Vicinity met at Bethany 
Union, 14 Worcester St., Boston, on Fri- 
day, March 15. 

Following the regular business meeting, 
reports of activities in the various churches 
represented were given. 


For several years the Alliance has de- 
voted itself to raising money for Bethany 
Union. During recent years the member- 
ship has fallen off and so in this year, which 
marks the 50th anniversary of Bethany 
Union, the Alliance voted to sponsor a 
drive for new members. Another sugges- 
tion made was that bridge parties might be 
held by individual members and the pro- 
ceeds given to the Alliance. , 

Luncheon was served, after which an 
auction sale was held. 


MUKWONAGO CAMPAIGNS FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE PERCENT INCREASE 
IN CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


The Unitarian-Universalist church of 
Mukwonago, Wis., is conducting a cam- 
paign to increase church attendance 25 
percent. 

Mrs. Walter Lobdell, an active worker in 
the parish, is back in church activities 
after being laid up a number of weeks due 
to a leg injury received in an automobile 
accident. 

The Entertainers Club and Ladies’ Aid, 
which are united, are planning an Easter 
bake cake sale. They are also selling 
vanilla extract as part of their revenue- 
raising program. 

Rev. J. Stewart Diem, pastor, is ar- 
ranging for the playing of recorded music 
at the morning service the first Sunday in 
April. At the close of the first year of his 
pastorate he reported 857 parish calls. 
He will preach on ‘‘What Did Confucius 
Really Say?” 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Leonard C. Prater accepted a call 
to the Universalist church at Camp Hill, 
Ala., and began his new pastorate on 
March 14. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., was one of 
the speakers at the testimonial dinner 
given to the Hon. Jared van Wagenen by 
the citizens of Cobleskill, N. Y., on March 
13. 


Dr. Robert Cummins, General Super- 
intendent, preached the sermon at the 
Universalist National Memorial Church 
Sunday morning, March 10, and addressed 
a large company of young people later in 
the day, delighting and helping his hearers 
on both occasions. 


Dean Harold E. B. Speight of Swarth- 
more College, long literary editor of The 
Christian Leader, has resigned his college 
position and become executive secretary 
of a new project of the Association of Col- 
leges and Universities of the State of New 
York for the better training of the teachers 
of the state. 


Preachers on Easter Sunday in the 
Boston area will be: Dr. John M. Ratcliff 
at South Acton; Dr. Bruce W. Brother- 
ston at Framingham; Dr. U.S. Milburn at 
Quincy; Dr. Rolland E. Wolfe at South 
Weymouth and Weymouth Landing; Rev. 


H. E. Latham at Foxboro. This will be 
Mr. Latham’s final service in his pastorate 
at Foxboro. 


Supply preachers in churches in Massa- 
chusetts on Sunday, March 17, were: Dr. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone in South Acton; 
Dr. Rolland E. Wolfe of Tufts College in 
Framingham; Dr. Clarence R. Skinner at | 
South Weymouth and Weymouth Landing; 
Rev. H. L. Thornton at Foxboro; Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons at the evening union ser- 
vice in Somerville. 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, many years presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and now president of the International 
Association for Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom, will occupy the pulpit 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York, on Sunday morning, April 7. 
He will speak on ‘“‘The Continuing Revolu- 
tion in the Philippines.” 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of New York 
celebrated his 80th birthday on March 19. 
The Church Peace Union, of which he has 
been a trustee since 1914 and in recent 
years chairman of the executive committee, 
gave him a luncheon at the Aldine Club. 
The Ta Kala Society of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity gave a gala St. Patrick’s 
party supper in his honor. 


Notices 


OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. John A. Leininger (D. U.) and Dr. Clinton 
Lee Scott (D. U.) accepted from New York and 
Illinois respectively as of Feb. 20, 1940. 

Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted Rev. George H. Welch on transfer from 
Maine. 
Received word of death of Rev. Albert Hammatt 
of Springfield on Feb. 11 at Brattleboro, Vt. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


A special committee will convene at the church in 
Denver, Colo., on Monday, March 25, at 10 a. m., for 
the examination of Roger D. Bosworth, ‘“‘as to his 
fitness in purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church.” ) 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 


OFFICIAL CALL 
CONNECTICUT Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The 51st Annual Convention of the Connecticut 
Young People’s Christian Union will be held at the 
Universalist Church, Hartford, Conn., March 30 
and 31, 1940, for the purpose of election of officers, 
reading of reports and such other business as may 
legally come before said Convention. 

Mae Ericson, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS AND 
RHODE ISLAND Y. P. C. U. 


Official Call ® 


The 51st annual convention of the Massachusetts 
and Rhode island Y. P. C. U. will be held at the 
Cambridge, Mass., church on Saturday and Sunday, 
April 20 and 21, for the purpose of election of officers, 
reading of reports and such other business as y 
legally come before said convention. 
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LIBERAL PROTESTANT 
RADIO ASSOCIATION, 
HOLLAND 


Station PCJ. Frequency Ke, see 9590. 

ength 31.28 M. Time:E.S. T. 

Sunday, March 24, 9.85 p. m. ‘How Jesus Won.” 
Devotional talk. Prof. M. C. v. Mourik Broekman 
of Moordrecht. 

Wednesday, March 27, 8.25 p.m. “The Entirety 
and Its Parts” (IV). Christendom as an entirety. 
Rev. G. J. Sirks of Amsterdam. 

Sunday, March 31, 9.35 p.m. ‘Called for Following 
Up.” Devotional talk. Rev. R. H. Oldeman of 
Santpoort. 

Please address reception reports: V. P. R. O. 
studio, ’s Gravenlandscheweg 65, Hilversum, Hol- 
and. 


Wave 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 


March 24. Communion Service. Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 14. Dr. Howard V. Ross, Jamaica, N. Y. 

April 28. Dr. Frank O. Hall, New York City. 

May 12. Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, 
e's 

May 26. Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, 
N.Y. 


Brooklyn, 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Roems 
Rooms with Running Water .. .. $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. +. 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


Lowell Institute 


Trinity Church, Copley Square, Boston 
Replacing the Lectures usually given at 
King’s Chapel 


Church Music 


Mar. 25—The Technical Elements of 
Church Music. Mar. 27—The Older Music 
of Mysticism. Apr. 1—The Music of 
Reality. Apr. 3—The Music of Humility. 
Apr. 8—The Music of Confidence. Apr. 10— 
The Newer Music of Mysticism. 


By 
Archibald T. Davison, 

Ph. D., Mus. Doc., F. R. C. M. 
Professor of Choral Music, Harvard University 
Mondays and Wednesdays at eight o’clock 
in the evening 
The Lectures will be illustrated by a Chorus 


Doors open at 7.30 
The Lectures are FREE, and no tickets are required 


Subscribe for 
The Christian Leader 


A Subscription for One Year 
Costs $2.50 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


levtificate of 


Nant e eon 


Cuurcu Mempersnip Certiricate 


White, four-page folder, printed 
in purple ink, with envelope 


Price 60 cents per dozen 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


- 
Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 
Delighttully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and giels, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
** Where the Liberal Tradition is Sustained ” 


“Democracy’s roots are as deep in American consciousness as 


the English language itself, and profound changes in both 


move with glacial slowness, in spite of the fact that there are 
eloquent logical arguments in favor of both dictatorship and 
Esperanto.” — William L. White. 


For Catalogue address 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 
CANTON, N. Y. 
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Crackling 


“Beg pardon, sir,” began the beggar, 
stopping a suburbanite at the ferry, “can 
you spare a few cents to help me across the 
river?” 

“Haven’t you any money at all?” in- 
quired the pedestrian. 

“Not a cent,’’ replied the beggar. 

“Umph,”’ grunted the pedestrian, “then 
what difference does it make which side of 
the river you’re on?”’—Exchange. 

* * 

A young Scottish recruit was put on 
sentry-go outside the general’s tent. In the 
morning the general rose, looked out of his 
tent, and said in a stern and loud voice: 
“‘Who are you?” 

The young man turned round smartly 


and replied: ‘‘Fine, sir! Hoo’s yersel’?”’— . 


Montreal Star. 
a * 

Mother: ‘‘Daughter, did I see you 
kissing that young Roberts last night?” 

Daughter: ‘‘Well, mother, he told me 
he had just lost an uncle, and I felt sorry 
for him.” 

Mother: ‘‘Well, if I know that young 
man he won’t have a relative left in a week’s 
time.” —E xchange. 

* * 

An impecunious tenant had not paid the 
rent of his room for several months. 

“Look here,’”’ said the landlord. “T’ll 
meet you half-way. I am ready to forget 
half of what you owe!” 

“Right. Ill meet you. I'll forget the 
other half.”’—Florida Times- Union. 

* co 

Dad criticized the sermon. Mother 
thought the organist made a lot of mis- 
takes. Sister didn’t like the choir’s singing. 
But they all shut up when little Billy 
chipped in with the remark: “TI think it was 
a darn good show for a nickel.” —Tar Heel 
Universalist. 

* * 

The story of the child who reported the 
memory verse, He careth for us, as Eat 
carrots for us, is matched by the boy who 
reported the Psalmist’s “Goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my life,’”’ 
as “Good Mrs. Murphy shall follow,’ ete.— 
Advance. 

* * 

The mother of two small boys went into 
the bathroom to find the elder of the two 
in the bathtub and the smaller mopping 
up water spilled over the top of the over- 
full tub. 

“Tt’s all right, mom,” said the younger. 
“I’m getting a nickel to take the blame.”’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Manager: “‘Were you served by a gray- 
haired waiter?” 

Guest: “I don’t know. When he took 
my order he was a fair young man.”’— 
Los Angeles Times. 

* ok 
“TI sing only for my own amusement.” 
“T can quite believe it.’”,—Montreal Star. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


We produce 


Every week, fifty-two weeks every year 


The Christian Leader 


Every quarter, four times every year 
an adult 
The Helper, Church School Guaceesiy 


Every day, Broadsides, Folders and 
Pamphlets, carrying the message of 
Universalism to this generation 


WE NEED HELP 


We need a dollar a year from five thousand Universalists 
and five dollars a year from one thousand Universalists 


WILL YOU HELP 


By sending us a contribution to the UNIVERSALIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE SUSTAINING FUND ? 


If you have not yet sent in your contribution to 
out 1939-40 Sustaining Fund, PLEASE DO 
IT NOW. Our fiscal year ends March 31. 


HELP US TO KEEP ON HELPING THE UNI- 
VERSALIST FELLOWSHIP TO GO FORWARD 
TOGETHER by spreading the printed message 


of Universalism 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, Manager 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Lalone: 

Enclosed find $ , my contribution to the 1939-40 
Publishing House Sustaining Fund to HELP SPREAD THE 
MESSAGE OF UNIVERSALISM. 


March 23, 1940 


